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THE FLAME OF LIVING 


LOVE 


Translated from St. John of the Cross 


By 
ROY CAMPBELL 


H flame of love so living, 
() 2 tenderly you force 
To my soul’s inmost core your fiery probe! 
Since now you've no misgiving, 
End it, pursue your course 
And for our sweet encounter tear the robe! 


Oh cautery most tender! 

Oh gash fe is my guerdon! 

Oh gentle hand! Oh touch how softly thrilling! 
Eternal life you render, 

Raise of all debts the burden 

And change my death to life, even while killing! 


Oh lamps of fiery blaze 

To whose refulgent fuel 

The deepest caverns of my soul grow bright, 
Late blind with gloom and haze, 

But in this strange renewal 

Giving to the belov’d both heat and light. 


What peace, with love enwreathing, 

You conjure to my breast 

Which only you your dwelling place may call: 
While with delicious breathing 

In glory, grace, and rest, 

How tenderly in love you make me fall! 
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THE DILEMMA OF. 
IRISH LETTERS 


By 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


since become moribund: the Irish Academy of Letters. It has 
become moribund for the usual reasons, age and lack of fresh 
blood. Some of its members are very long-lived. Half a dozen 
such as Shaw, Stephen Gwynn, T. C. Murray or Seumas O’Sulli- 
van could, between them, nearly knock up five centuries. The 
average age of members is between sixty and sixty-five. The 
deliquescence of this Academy has been rapid; it had hardly 
been well founded before it began to founder. Ten years ago 
the total list could, at least by courtesy, have been called active. 
Since then several members have definitely died. Active is 
hardly the word to describe the majority. A striking thing about 
the list of thirty-five members, when last it was thirty-five— 
the maximum—is that almost half then lived in exile. It need 
hardly be said that the Academy, having been founded by two 
writers, has no money. In latter — vacancies have not been 


filled. I seem almost to be describi 


I: 1932 W.B. Yeats and Shaw founded a society which has 


ing a Big House in Cork or 
Kerry with no glass in the windows, no money in the bank, no 
smoke from the chimneys and not much whisky in the decanter. 

It may be said that it is unfair to present this picture of modern 
Irish letters since all Academies are much of a muchness, composed 
that is of ancient monuments. It is not true of this Academy. Some 
writers were elected to it when still in their thirties—Frank 
O’Connor, Francis Stuart, myself, Peadar O’Donnell, Elizabeth 
Bowen. We are now all in our middle years, and are still moder- 
ately prolific. Yet, as far as public acclaim is concerned—not that 
this is ever solid evidence—I do not think that any of these less 
ancient members, except perhaps Miss Bowen, has arrived at the 
stage of consolidated at None, certainly, is in the 
unassailable position of such founder-members as Yeats, A, 
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James Stephens or Shaw. And while one does not expect a 
literature to be composed of writers of the first order one does 
expect it to include a few large figures. To-day we have nobody 
in Ireland of the stature of Joyce, Moore, Synge or Yeats. (I say 
“in Ireland” so as to exclude Shaw and leave a way open for a 
question which I want to consider in considering this general | 
decline—the Irish literary diaspora which the Academy’s list so 
well illustrates.) We have in Ireland, to put it in another way, 
no chef d’école among our elders, and no rivalry for the position 
among our middle-aged juniors. In any case, even outside the 
Academy’s list, it is difficult to see any budding grove to alter 
the impression that the two outstanding marks of Irish literature 
to-day are exile and lack of originality. — 

Irish writing was last like a bay-tree some thirty or thirty-five 

ears ago, which, if the members of the Irish Academy range 
fenatan sixty years and ninety years, is about what one might 
expect. The year 1915 is a safe middle date; the year after 
Dubliners appeared; the year just before the Rising which, ulti- 
mately, was to alter everything and, unpredictably, create the 
circumstances in which Irish writing would begin to wilt: that is 
by over-simplifying the social picture. For a while it might have 
seemed quite otherwise. The poets had helped to inspire the 
Rising; three of its leaders were poets; for ten or more years after 
it the excitement of the revolutionary period was reflected in 
writing—the obvious example is the work of Se4n O’Casey. 
Then, imperceptibly at first, literature began to feel the water 
getting colder and colder—the obvious illustration is the Censor- 
ship Act of 1929 under which practically every Irish writer of 
note has, some once, some several times, been banned by his 
own government. When & died, and George Moore, and Yeats, 
and Lady Gregory and Joyce, a period came to an end. Irish 
writers continue to achieve distinction; Irish literature still carries 
an honourable prestige; but nobody would care to maintain that 
it has as much prestige as it had around 1915. 


II 


In casting about for the fundamental reason for this falling-off 
I suggest that we may find the clue in the tendency towards exile. 
I always like to quote in connection with the Celtic diaspora the 
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entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which runs: “Three Irish- 
men came to King Alfred in a beat without any oars, from Ireland, 
whence they had stolen away because they desired, for the love 
of God, to be in a state of pilgrimage—they recked not where.” 
Such exile is splendidly irrational. It is the imagination in search 
of itself, or of its own insatiable satisfaction. The beginning is 
wonder and so is the end. This spring I was in Capri. Midway 
between Anacapri and Axel Munthe’s castle there is a crumbling 
ruin to which a friend in Rome had directed me because he had 
seen there, in a niche, a few withered flowers and been told that 
it once had been a chapel dedicated to a saint called Cataldo. This 
Cataldo came from Lismore in County Waterford, one Cathaldus 
or Cathal. In Norman Douglas’s Siren Land you will remember 
his story of how the Caprilians, being threatened by a Saracen 
invasion from the sea, decided that their patron Saint Cataldo was 
not much good for sea-matters; whereas, across on the mainland, 
at Massa Lubrensa, at the end of the Sorrento peninsula, near 
where Virgil is supposed to have died, were the bones of an 
excellent seagoing saint called Costanza, who had, tradition said, 
sailed up from the Bosphorus and who is pictured with a lantern” 
on his breast. So, one day, the Caprilians, full of terror, and of the 
wrath and courage thereof, pee up the remains of poor 
Cataldo of Ireland and rowed off to Massa where they fought a 
bloody fight, won it, put the bones of the Irishman in the church 
and seized the bones of Costanza, who has ever since remained 
the patron saint of Capri. But how persistent the atavistic memory 
is when the imagination has once fed it! There in the crumbling 
wall, inhabited now only by the darting lizards, lay again the 
tribute of withered flowers to an Irish wanderer. 

If we do not remember these early wanderers, driven by the 
passions of the heart, we may take too shallow a view of Irish 
emigration. The same necessity that drove Cataldo to Capri 
drove Shaw to Saint Pancras. It was not always belly-hunger 
alone that drove Irishmen out of Ireland. They have always gone, 
by the tens of thousands, for sheer devilment—or for sheer 
sanctity. Shaw would have died if he had not gone to Saint 
Pancras in the same sense that Saint Pancras would have died if 
he had not been able to go to Rome to be beheaded for Christ. 
This is not an Irish bull. It is a useful Irishism, this “dying” to 
do something. I use it in the sense of the old woman in Cork, 
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praying devoutly to a black Dominican saint, a statue as oxydised 
as the hands of Santa Clara in Assisi, who said the other day, 
“Sure he’s dying to be canonised.” 

“I went to London,” Shaw has said, “as my father went to the 
Stock Exchange”: because it was necessary for his business. So 


Goldsmith went into exile, and Wilde, and Joyce, and so it seemed _ 


to many other Irish writers a necessity to leave their own country. 
But this sense of necessity is an accusation. It puts in an extreme 
form the accusation that in Ireland the writer feels some inade- 
uacy, and he goes from it, drawing its blood; his price, its loss: 
e alternative apparently being that if he stays his country may 
draw his blood; its price, his loss. 


Il 


Is there in Ireland a real inadequacy? If we shift the scene and 
the time to America in the fifties we come upon what I think is a 
fair analogy. It is stated explicitly in Henry James’s Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. And that James is not fully percipient, and may be 
even considered more than a little crass about what that America 
had, and had not to offer does not take from the value of his 
statement. On the contrary it makes it a still more valuable state- 
ment since this is an American exile who utters very much the 
same sort.of complaint about America that an Irish exile might 
about Ireland. We are not concerned here with what is so, but 
with what seems so to the restless heart, and with the conclusions 
that the restless draw from this seeming-so. For example, when 
James looks, at the very start of his story, for the moral of Haw- 
thorne’s achievement—one of “three or four beautiful talents” 
that are the sum of the “modest transatlantic nosegay’”’—he says 
that “the flower of art blooms only where the soil is deep, that it 
takes a great deal of history to produce a little literature, and that 
it needs a complex social machinery to set a writer in motion.” 
When he says this, our interest is not alone to consider whether 
he is right or wrong but to observe that this is the sort of feelin 
that any writer anywhere, including Ireland, might have towar 
his environment. 

It is true that James is more articulate than Hawthorne could 
have been: and in his excellent essay on Hawthorne (in the col- 
, lection called The Sense of Glory) Mr. Herbert Read is, I feel, 
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right in suggesting that Henry James is also speaking out of his 
own terror for what he himself fled from; and we make allow- 
ances accordingly. But James is not exaggerating grossly when he 
speaks, with a shudder, of History as leaving in the United 
States “‘so thin and impalpable a deposit that we very soon touch 
the hard substratum of nature, and Nature herself in the Western 
world has the peculiarity of seeming rather crude and immature” ; 
nor when he speaks of “the large Juvenility stamped on the face 
of things”; nor when he thinks of “the social dreariness of a small 
New England community,” or outlines the considerable practical 
difficulties of authorship there, and the social discomfort of being 
an author, or a would-be author, in a society still so provincial- 
minded that a man could hardly be counted a regular fellow 
unless he was also a regular business-man. 

He cannot be exaggerating since what he says is still true of 
large expanses of the United States. (Fifty years later Willa 
Cather’s The Professor's House reflected a similar background in 
the Middle West.) Indeed a modern Irish writer will read much 


that he says in a very intimate understanding. 


. . . If the American tone at large was intensely provincial that of 
New England was not greatly helped by having the best of it. The 
state of things was extremely natural and there could be now no 
greater mistake than to speak of it with a redundancy of irony. 
American life had begun to constitute itself from the foundations; it 
had begun to be simply; it was at an immeasurable distance from having 
begun to enjoy. . . . Hawthorne must have vaguely entertained some 
such design upon destiny; but he must have felt that his success would 
have to depend wholly on his own ingenuity. I say he must have 
proposed to himself to enjoy, simply because he proposed to be an 
artist, and because this enters inevitably into the artist’s scheme. . . . 
He proposes to give pleasure, and to give it he must first get it. Where 
he gets it will ook upon circumstances, and circumstances were not 
encouraging to Hawthorne. He was poor, he was solitary, and he 
undertook to devote himself to literature in a community in which 
the interest in literature was as yet of the smallest. 


We understand that very well in this Ireland. 

I repeat that it matters nothing for our purpose if this is James 
speaking with special feeling because he is thinking of himself in 
terms of Hawthorne; it merely means that he is the better fitted 
to sympathize with Hawthorne, We know that Hawthorne was 
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poor, and was solitary (he spoke of his “cursed habit of solitari- 
ness”); and that he did slave at menial and unrewarding hack- 
work; and that he struggled with these melancholy circumstances 
unaided; and that the struggle boiled down to “How to be an 
Artist although an American.” It is right to remember at once 
that Hawthorne triumphed, and that James fully acknowledges 

that when he did triumph the American public generously hailed © 
him. But even this very hailing seems to irritate James. With the 
greater generosity of his greater understanding, perhaps with 
some suppressed anger for this easy acclaim, this throwing a ro 

to a man who has struggled to land unassisted, he insists on the 


discomforts endured and the risks involved in that solitary 
struggle: | 
The best things come, as a general thing, from the talents that are 


members of a group; every man works better when he has companions 
working in the same line, and yielding the stimulus of suggestion, 
comparison, emulation. Great things have, of course, been done by 
solitary workers; but they have usually been done with double the 
pains they would have cost if they had been produced under more 
genial circumstances. The solitary worker loses the profit of example 
and discussion; he is apt to make awkward experiments; he is in the 
nature of the case more or less of an empiric. The empiric may, as I say, 
be treated by the world as an expert; but the drawbacks and discom- 
forts of empiricism remain to him and are in fact increased by the 
suspicion mingled with his gratitude of a want in the public taste of a 
sense of the proportion of things. . . .” 


As an Irish writer of to-day reads the story of Hawthorne’s 
uncomfortable struggles, as recorded by another American writer 
_ who found his own way of evading these discomforts and dangers, 
the analogy, though not exact, strikes him forcibly in its larger 
elements. He ie ei the meaning of “social dreariness”’; 
“juvenility”; the life that has “begun to constitute itself from the 
foundations; begun to be simply”; the difficulty of “enjoying” 
as an artist the ungenial circumstances; the lack of companion- 
ship as an artist; the “provincialism”; the frightening meaning 
and challenge of “empiricism” with all its humiliating impli- 
cations of botched jobs, leaps in the dark and pigs in a poke. An 
Irish writer of to-day very well understands why any colleague 
should feel that the only way to avoid all this dreariness and waste 
of time is by exile, not for his comfort but for his safety. It is 
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another question whether this feeling and this solution is fal- 
lacious. Goldsmith, Wilde, Joyce, Shaw and Moore worked well 
in exile. Synge, Yeats and O’Casey worked best at home. One 
cannot draw the noose tight. All we must conclude is that there 
are and always have been circumstances in Irish life that perturb 
and that drive some to flight; just as they perturbed Hawthorne 
(he is _ entirely silent » ae his discomforts) and drove James 
into exile. 


IV 


James summed up those circumstances in New England under 
the word provincialism; his description is well known. At first 
glance it is devastating. One may read it with modern Ireland in 
mind, comparing happily, or uncomfortably. 


Everything . . . indicates a simple, democratic, thinly-composed 
society. . . . No State in the European sense of the word, and indeed 
barely a specific national name. No sovereign, no court, no personal 
loyalty, no aristocracy, no church, no clergy, no army, no diplomatic 
service, no country gentlemen, no palaces, nor castles, nor manors, nor 
old country houses, nor thatched cottages nor ivied ruins; no cathedrals, 
nor abbeys, nor little Norman churches; no great universities nor 
public schools—no Oxford, nor Eton, nor Harrow; no literature, no 
novels, no museums, no pictures, no political society, no sporting class 
—no Epsom, nor Ascot. . . . The natural remark in the almost lurid 
light ft such an indictment would be that if these things are left out 
everything is left out. 


And he asks—“What remains?” (To this William Dean 
Howells explosively replied, “Why, simply the whole of life.”’) 

I can well imagine what would be the emotions of any fer- 
vently patriotic Irishman, not a writer, at the suggestion that there 
could possibly be any sensible comparison between America in 
the 1850’s and Ireland in the 1950's. He would reply (if he 
bothered to reply), and reply quite reasonably, that James has 
been answered fully by the effects of time. He would say that the 
answer has been supplied by the appearance of Hemingway, 
Dreiser, Lewis, Saroyan, O’ Neill, Cather, and a score besides. He 
would say that Hawthorne himself answered it by his own 
achievement. And yet, though that is all true, it is not for a 
writer, or any artist, the whole truth about the frustrations, 
challenges, difficulties, problems and discouragements of, to use 
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James’s phrase, “‘a thinly-composed society.” Indeed to flourish 


such names as Sinclair Lewis or Theodore Dreiser or Ernest 
Hemingway is to give one answer to this question of James. 
Literature, that is, could not develop in America other than 
side by side with the development of society. When society 
“thickened” letters could grow thicker. Not before. At the _ 
earlier period too much had been missing, as James’s list insisted, 
for literature to flourish. 

“What remains?” James had asked, and Howells had answered 
crossly, “Why, the whole of life!” It is not true. The ground has 
been shifted between question and answer. From a ground of 
civilized or sophisticated life we have been taken to a ground of 
“natural” (in the Romantics’ sense) or elemental life. We see 
this very clearly in Ireland to-day where the stratified, and fairly 
complex social life which a writer of 1915, say, could have known 
in Dublin has given way to a far more simple and uncomplex, a 
much “thinner” social life. The life now known, or knowable, 
to any modern Irish writer is either the traditional, entirely simple 
life of the farm (simple, intellectually speaking); or the groping, 
ambiguous, rather artless urban life of these same farmers’ sons 
and daughters who have, this last twenty-five years, been taking 
over the towns and cities from the Anglo-Irish. have done 
it, so to speak, by rule of thumb, empirically, with little skill. 
Their conventions are embryonic; their social patterns are 
indistinct. True, the “whole of life” remains. But at what level of 
intelligence and sensibility? True, we do possess many of the 
things James missed in Hawthorne’s America; but they are largely 
inherited by us, not made by us. They are not marks or measure- 
ments of us. Their quondam significance, of that order, is lost in 
a general jelly-like mass of friendly egalitarianism which is as 
comfortable as it is indeterminate and where hammered-out 
convictions and ideas are so few or so elementary as to suggest a 
quite unperplexed and uninquisitive communal min 


V 


These sentences, whose connotations will be clear enough to 
anybody who has lived in Ireland of recent years, may be too 
general for the stranger. He would do best, I think, to seize upon 
the word “egalitarianism.” He must remember that since the 
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foundation of the Irish Free State in 1922 a large social upheaval 
has been occurring, and that the sort of values which a visitor to 
Ireland previous to that date would have found dominating us 
have been largely replaced by quite another set of values. For 
example, in theory we struggled, up to 1922, for Liberty; in 
practice, as we now see, Liberty was a very secondary goal. 
Liberty is an English ideal; it is expressed in terms of personal 
rights, often hard won, usually embodied in class and convention. 
The English gentleman (even still) knows his place, and the taxi- 
man (even still) knows his place. It is an ideal which is not so 
highly considered outside of Britain; or, even when it is jealously 
cherished as in France, it is not so firmly protected by form and 
usage and class and convention. In republican countries, like 
France, America or Ireland (or must I add “Southern” to 
Ireland?) this idea of Liberty is constantly struggling with the 
idea of Equality, and so far as I can observe from the course of 
events in modern Ireland, if there were a toss-up between the . 
two ideas Equality would always be much more likely to win. 
We are a friendly, sociable, light-hearted and easy-going people, 
and we do not, so far at any rate, take kindly to the notion that 
we must protect our liberties, that is our rights, from our neigh- 
bours, or that our neighbours should protect their rights from us. 
I have only to mention poaching to a fisherman to give him a 
vivid, and perhaps painful, picture of one result. I have only to 
mention the free-and-easy atmosphere of an Irish race-course to 
any man to evoke a vivid and happy picture of another result. 
From the point of view of the homme moyen sensuel this may, 
or may not, according to his taste or upbringing, sound delightful. 
In many ways it is delightful. (I find it so.) But from the point of 
view of the novelist it is a total disaster. The novel is a social 
document; it is what Trollope wrote and Balzac wrote; it does 
not deal with amorphous crowds but with closely organized and 
stratified society; it deals with the play of personality on per- 
sonality; with accepted or debated values and conventions; wi 
the clashes between the aberrants and the tradition; unless, as with 
Scott or Stevenson, the novel roves into adventure or fancy, 
forms which may be thought of as compensations, or as evasions 
from its more usual role. Well, there is only one firmly outlined 
social institution, if I may be allowed to call it that, in modern 
Ireland: the Catholic Church. Aberration from its codes (the 
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reader must take my word for this) is virtually unknown in 
Ireland to-day otherwise than in the secrecy of the heart. If rebels 
exist they are most cautiously silent. A Mauriac novel is unthink- 
able here, where lust is furtive and passion as simple as among 
animals. We sin, but with no intense feelings about it, other than 
fear. Our sins are tawdry, our virtues childlike, our revolts — 
desultory and brief, our submissions formal and frequent. In 
this Ireland a policeman’s lot is a supremely happy one. God 
smiles, the priest beams, and the novelist groans. In short Irish 
life to-day is not really so far removed from the simple America 
of the fifties as superficial appearances might at first suggest. 
The other day I took a film-tycoon into the Gresham Hotel 
in Dublin. It was his first visit to Dublin. “Now this,” he said, 
looking around, “corresponds, I suppose, to Claridges?” I 
looked ‘around, in astonishment, at the good folk up from the 
country. “No,” I sighed. “It corresponds to the Garden of Eden. 
Except that they are all dressed.” And I thought to myself that 
they certainly have not eaten of the apple of knowledge. 

One sees the effects on letters? The limitations? The fewness of 
available subjects for plays or novels? Rural life fed the first years 
of the Abbey Theatre with rich food for farce and melodrama; its 
dramatists quickly and joyously exploited the obvious—mixed 
marriages, land-hunger, peasant greed, religious fervour, political 
passion, small-town intrigue, family feuds. We have had them all 
in various shapes and guises, over and over, and to tell the plain 
truth plainly we are rather bored with them. Elizabeth Bowen, 
George Moore, Somerville and Ross, Lennox Robinson, Daniel 
Corkery, James Joyce all got one novel each out of the social 
picture in Ireland, and no more. Lord Dunsany has always 
wisely written fantastical novels about Ireland, never realistic. 
Austin Clarke has written wholly about medieval Ireland. All of 
James Stephens is fantasy. As one glances over the lists one becomes 
more and more aware of the limits set by “the thinly-composed 
society,” as far as concerns prose. And while poetry can feed on 
air it is not an eagerly poetic period in Ireland now; it is a period 
in which thie stage is set for prose and prose is starving for some- 
thing to write about. No! William Dean Howells is not right. 
The “whole of life” does not remain when social conventions 
and social institutions are simple, few, or in flux. In such an 


unshaped society there are many subjects for little pieces, that is 
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for the short-story writer; the novelist or the dramatist loses him- 
self in the general amorphism, unthinkingness, brainlessness, 
egalitarianism and general unsophistication. Speak of simplicity, 
or of Arcadia, if you will. All one can write about Arcadia is a 
treatise or a musical comedy. 


VI 


“The play of personality upon personality.” It is all there. 
How on earth can anybody play this game if the characters them- 
selves are not interesting personalities ? And when I cast about me 
in modern Ireland for the possible personalities of a Henry James 
novel I see at once what is missing in Ireland to-day. For such a 
play one needs three elements in every character, or main charac- 
ter: self-awareness, sensitive conscience, refinement. (One does 
not, of course, require these elements to a degree amounting to 
complete self-possession; on the contrary a character is more 
interesting when he contains these elements to a degree short of 
self-possession.) In modern Irish life these eloquently are, alas, 
either completely missing or embryonic. We constantly evade 
conscience, often by that awful self-destructive Irish gift of 
jocosity, cynicism’s great ally, often by simply refusing to develop 
an instinct which, it must be admitted, is an uncomfortable sort of 
daemon to nourish in one’s bosom. Self-awareness, therefore, is 
inevitably slight. Refinement we can boast of, and I would not 
insist on it apart from the other two, without which, however 
strong it is in nature, it must be of small intellectual interest. The 
writer of novels and plays is thus constantly thrown back on the 
semi-articulate, or inarticulate peasant, on his surges of passionate 
feelings, which are often of a terrific, primitive force but which are 
so unrelated to intelligence that we soon tire of them. Indeed we 
begin to think of their victims as sheep butting and groping in a 
furze-bush where chance has entangled them and from which 
they can only extract themselves with crude violence. It all boils 
down to Hawthorne’s “thin” society, stuff for the anthropologist 
rather than the man of letters. 


Vil 


I think it is obvious that realism as a technique for dealing with 
such material soon arrives at a dead-end. The realist, content to 
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describe, without comment, the local life he knows intimately, 
will get one powerful book out of its surges and thrustings and 
gropings. After that he will either have to repeat himself endlessly, 
or stop. Man is, after all, a thinking animal, and a writer must want 
to think—think through and with his people. If they will not think, 
how can he use them? (Such a consideration would not trouble © 
the Americans; e.g. men like Erskine Caldwell, who go on 
writing their “So What” novels ad infinitum.) If a writer cannot 
rise above or transmute this unpromising material (as Thomas 
Hardy did), or get out of its clutches in some way (as Stevenson 
did) he soon gets bogged in its not-so-rich soil. 

In Ireland the two dissolvents of this earthy material have 
always been, hitherto, humour and poetry. The humour, thank 
heaven, is always with us; sometimes low; sometimes not so low; 
always welcome. The poetry has ebbed; poetry in the sense in 
which we warm, because of it, to The Charterhouse of Parma, or to 
II Santo, or James Stephens’ The Charwoman’s Daughter, or Dead 
Souls, or Tess, or The Torrents of Spring, or Aymé’s Uranus, or any 
novel that lifts us out of the toils of naturalism; poetry which is 
partly wit, partly romanticism, partly fancy, partly a sort of 
intoxicated, sharpened, gay intelligence—Stendhal and Gogol— 
poetry which breaks the mould. It is an element which cannot be 
brought back into literature by an act of will. All we can do, in 
this period of pause, is to experiment with it, to be empirics, to 
incite writers coming after us, by our very failure, to see and to 
say how much better it could be done. 


Vill 


On one thing I must insist: this is not just an Irish dilemma. It 
is the dilemma of all regionalist or provincial writers. That 
excellent essay by Herbert Read to which I have referred indi- 
cates how some of them solved it: he mentions the Brontés, 
Hardy, Sterne, even Wordsworth. He might have made much 
play with the most remarkable example of all, Jane Austen. And 
indeed, when we look carefully into the other names, it is she, 
more than any of them, who faced the problem. squarely. (She 
offers, for the reasons I have given, but little encouragement to 
Irish writers, beyond the passionate wish that Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen, who could still do it, might yet apply Jane Austen’s 
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technique to what is left of the more complex forms of life in 
provincial Ireland; that life of the Big House which, as her one 
Irish novel The Last September shows, she knows so well.) 

The question “How to be an Artist although an American” 
easily becomes “How to be an Artist although living in Stoke- 
on-Trent”; with Bennett doing his best work about the Five 
Towns and then coming up to the metropolis, and, with the 
exception of Riceyman Steps falling off a. The Swiss must 
know this problem intimately. All the French provincials must 
know it. George Sand knew it, and occasionally solved it. Balzac 
knew it, and met it by not bothering his head too much about 
realism; for The Country Doctor is not authentic—the whole 
background life was made up out of his head. Flaubert, as we 
know, did not solve it: he got the usual one book out of the 
provinces, and that was not a solution but a tour de force. The 
Italian novel and theatre has never flourished, largely, in my 
feeling, because of this same lack of self-awareness, conscience 
and refinement in the Italian nature. 

There is nothing like being gloomy when one is being gloomy. 
It may well be that the novel as a literary form is in a pickle every- 
where to-day. It may be that whereas the provinces have not 
arrived at the conditions suitable for fiction, like babies who are 
too revolting to be photographed, the centres have outlived those 
conditions, like cheese that has become too ripe to be eaten. On 
the one hand values are not established and codified; on the other 
hand they have become disestablished and disintegrated. One 
adultery sufficed for a Hardy novel. A hundred would not make a 
modern novel. Men like Graham Greene get thereby driven back 
to fundamentals, such as God and Hell and Sin, and the public 
sits up at the sight of those novel words. Or does it? Or does it 
not, rather, sit up at the thriller-stuff; mentally translating Scobie’s 
or Pinkie’s religious conflicts into the terminology of the psy- 
chiatrist-—“abnormal” and so forth. And anyway road 


Greene and Mauriac, as novelists, are abnormal. One could not 
wish for many more Mauriacs? One Graham Greene is mag- 
nificent; two would be a comedy; three would be the Marx 
Bros. If we have to say that the only hope for writing is the 
constant violent injection of one part God and two parts Satan 
it would really be better to lay the typewriter away in some sort 
of Shangri La until this dancing mass of atoms we call modern 
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society settles down sufficiently to be observed again calmly 
by that imaginative recorder and truthful liar, the writer of 
fiction. By that time Ireland, catching up as usual, will probably 
be in the throes of the Reformation or the Black Death, and 
so we shall never solve our literary problems at all. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 
IN PHILOSOPHY 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


o one will deny, I think, that there is a marked difference 

between the atmosphere prevailing in British philosophy 

and that prevailing in the philosophical world of France, 
Belgium, Germany and Italy. At first sight it might appear that 
in Britain philosophers reject all metaphysics as meaningless 
nonsense, while on the Continent a host of metaphysicians are 
given to making oracular utterances, the meaning of which is 
not, to put it mildly, immediately apparent. When we find a 
philosopher attributing a positive function to “nothingness,” 
we are perhaps inclined to shrug our shoulders and turn away; 
and if we are later informed that by “nothingness” the philo- 
sopher in question did not really mean nothingness but rather 
the “veil of being” (the meaning is, more or less, that we can think 
being in itself only by thinking away particular kinds of being), 
we may wonder why the philosopher did not make his meaning 
a bit clearer in the first instance. Again, when we are told that 
man is essentially a being “in the world,” we are naturally inclined 
to interpret this as meaning that man is a purely this-worldly 
being; and when we learn later that “the world” really means 


“being,” and that the statement that man is essentially a being in 
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the world must not be taken to be equivalent to the statement 
that man is a purely this-worldly being, we shall be probably 
tempted to comment that if the philosopher’s statement was 
misunderstood, the blame must be laid entirely at his door. 
In any case, our first impression may well be that British philo- 
sophers, rejecting all metaphysics and turning their attention to 
“logical analysis,” are like men with their heads to the ground, 
alien objects with a microscope, while the continental thinkers 
are either sunk in self-contemplation or gazing raptly into the 
sky and discerning all sorts of interesting shapes in cloudland. The 
first group regards the second as consisting of dreamers, wishful 
thinkers or victims of words, as the case may be, while the second 
—_ regards the first as consisting of earthbound mortals who 

ve no sense of the depth and mystery and complexity of being 
and of human experience. But, apart from an occasional glance 
of mingled pity, scorn and amusement, neither group takes much 
notice of the other. 

To regard the above as an accurate picture of the actual situa- 
tion would be to mistake a caricature for a photograph. It is 
true that a caricature, to be a caricature, must have some relation 
to reality; but all the same a caricature, to commit a tautology, 
is a caricature. So one had better proceed to some qualifications 
and modifications. And I shall begin with the situation in Great 
Britain. 

That the attitude towards metaphysics adopted by most 
British philosophers is somewhat reserved is obvious enough. 
No one really likes being accused of talking nonsense, not at 
least when the accusation is made by clever and able men who 
know how to choose the most apt examples of metaphysical 
“nonsense”; and metaphysics in this country have been forced 
on to the defensive. The would-be metaphysician easily develops 
a certain self-consciousness when he makes metaphysical state- 
ments; he may feel that a logical positivist is standing behind 
him, looking over his shoulder and making the appropriate, or 
inappropriate, exclamations. It is perhaps significant that, though 
several “apologies” for metaphysics have been forthcoming 
from British philosophers, there is comparatively little positive 
work done in the metaphysical field. It might, of course, be 
suggested that the prevailing self-consciousness in regard to 
metaphysics is out of place, and that it would be preferable to 
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disregard the anti-metaphysicians entirely and boldly “indulge” 
in positive metaphysical thinking; but the difficulty is that one 
cannot have a rational metaphysic unless there are valid meta- 
physical principles (which it seems to be the fashion to call syn- 
thetic a priori a: and the existence of such principles 


is precisely one of the things denied by the radical anti-meta- _ 
physicians who distinguish between empirical propositions, 
purely formal logical propositions and the “pseudo-propositions” 
of metaphysics. If the possibility of metaphysics, at least in the 
traditional sense, is to be justified, one has presumably to justify 
the validity of the principles used in metaphysical argument. 
And, indeed, when British philosophers try to show that meta- 
physics are possible they generally try to show that there are such 
things as valid “synthetic a priori principles.” It is scarcely practic- 
able to proceed with an airy disregard of all discussions concern- 
ing types of principles and propositions. However, it might be 
tried, of course. 

It is, I suppose, a sign of the reserved attitude towards meta- 
physics in this country that so much attention is paid to logical 
studies and logical analysis. If one compares recent issues of Mind 
with issues published when the journal was the organ of the 
absolute idealists, one will quickly see the change of emphasis 
and interest. It would be ridiculous, of course, to attempt to 
belittle either logical studies as such or the work of clarificatory 
analysis of scientific concepts and other concepts in use; but one 
result of this concentration on logical studies is that philosophy 
in Britain tends to take on a markedly professional and academic 
character. The ordinary cultured man or woman is not interested 
in the minutiae of logic, nor is he or she in a position to cope 
with frequent relapses into algebraic symbolism. In his lectures 
on the history of philosophy Hegel remarks that “until the 
Kantian philosophy was reached, the interest awakened by philo- 
sophy was general; it was accessible, and men were curious to 
know about it; it pertained to the ordinary knowledge of a 
man of culture. Formerly men of business, statesmen, occupied 
themselves with philosophy, now, however, with the intricate 
idealism of the dene of Kant, their wings droop helpless 
to the ground.” If what Hegel says was true with reference to 
Kant’s critical philosophy and the succeeding idealist systems, 
it can be applied a fortiori to modern logical studies, especially 
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when these involve the use of algebraic symbolism. This is no 
more an argument against such studies, of course, than the 
difficulty experienced by the layman in following the mathe- 
matician into the heights of pure mathematics is an argument 
against the latter. Moreover, even when the gulf between so 
much of British academic philosophizing and the ordinary man’s 
expectations of philosophy is pointed out, the reply can always 
be made that it is not the philosopher’s business to “edify.” 
And, indeed, it is questionable if we want to develop here the 
type of philosopher who usurps the role of preacher. At the same 
time one consequence of the rather strict specialization which 
now prevails is that the general public tends to take its philo- 
sophical ideas from writers and speakers who are not trained 
philosophers at all but who, besides their main work as biologists 
or whatever it may be, are interested in philosophical questions 
and treat these questions in an idiom which the public is able to 
understand. One can certainly point to philosophers who have 
done the most valuable specialist work and who yet enjoy a 
great public reputation; but it does not necessarily follow that 
the public look up to them as oracles on account of their strictly 
philosophical work. 

However, it would be a great mistake to suppose that all British 
philosophers are anti-metaphysicians, still less that they are all 
logical positivists. The influence of logical positivism is un- 
doubtedly strong and widespread; but—to state a rather obvious 
fact—to be interested in modern logic is not the same thing as 
being a logical positivist. Bertrand Russell, for example, has, as 
everyone ata done epoch-making work in the study of 
mathematical logic; but he is not a logical positivist. Still less 
was his collaborator in the production of Principia Mathematica a 
logical positivist! Not only are there many what one might call 
“*halfway-housers,” that is, philosophers whose attitude to 
metaphysics is reserved but who do not rule metaphysics out 
of court as impossible or nonsensical, but also, as Professor Price 
has remarked, a certain amount of metaphysical thinking is 
covertly indulged in under pretext of logical analysis. Moreover, 
if one looks round the British universities, one will see that the 
statement that all British professors of philosophy are anti- 
metaphysicians would be a grossly misleading and false state- 
ment. To take but a few examples. Professor D. M. Emmet of 
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Manchester has given us a book on The Nature of Metaphysical 
Thinking; Professor W. H. F. Barnes of Durham, Professor A. D. 
Ritchie of Edinburgh and Professor B. Phillips have all attacked 
logical positivism; and by no stretch of the imagination could 
Professor D. MacKinnon of Aberdeen be called an anti-meta- 
physician. The Kantians do not, of course, believe in speculative _ 
metaphysics; but they do not assert the meaninglessness of all 
metaphysical terms, nor do they say that all metaphysical prob- 
lems are pseudo-problems, even if they do not think that they 
can be answered theoretically. In particular, no convinced Kantian 
will have anything to do with the logical positivist view of ethics; 
and Professor H. J. Paton of Oxford, the celebrated Kantian 
scholar, has attacked this view. 

In addition, one might mention such works as Dr. A. Farrer’s 
Finite and Infinite, Dr. E. L. Mascall’s He Who Is, and Mr. J. V. 
Langmead Casserley’s recently published and remarkable work, 
The Christian in Philosophy. One will probably be told that all 
three are Anglican clergymen and that Dr. Farrer and Dr. 
Mascall belong to the faculty of theology at Oxford, while Mr. 
Langmead Casserley is lecturer in sociology at Exeter, the 
implication being that bad metapnysical grounds are sought for 
what a man already believes on other grounds. And to increase 
the pungency of the implication it might be added that the late 
Professor A. E. Taylor and the late Professor W. De Burgh were 
both devout Anglicans. I think it indeed highly probable that 
the decline in religious belief has had its influence on philosophy; 
in fact, I do not see how this could be denied; but there have, 
after all, been atheists who were yet metaphysicians; McTaggart, 
for instance. Again, the development of Taylor’s religious 
convictions may have been connected with the change in his 
philosophical ideas and have helped to make him one of the few 
British philosophers with an appreciation of Scholasticism; but 
it was not responsible for his initial interest in metaphysics. 
And Mr. Langmead Casserley tells us himself that he was “bred 
and nurtured in post-Victorian ethical agnosticism,” and that it 
was only later that he became convinced of the superiority of 
Christian philosophy. Moreover, one might perfectly well turn 
the tables on the positivists and argue that they are prisoners 
of a state of mind created by nineteenth-century positivism and 
that all that the Vienna Circle has added to positivistic empiricism 
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is various logical doctrines, certain of which make it even narrower 
than it was before, the implication being that the positivists are 
myopic. True, abuse is no argument at all; but this goes equally 
for the assertion that metaphysicians are theologians in disguise. 
Apart from the question whether it is true or false, what would 
it mean and what would it prove? 

The general empiricist tradition of British philosophy is, of 
course, largely responsible for the present ae attitude 
towards metaphysics; and in so far as this tradition embodies 
the conviction that speculation must have its roots in experience, 
if it is to be fruitful, it would seem to me to be a very sensible 
tradition. One might, however, ask whether the positivist 
conception of experience is not far too narrow, and one might 
question their criterion of meaning, the principle of verifiability. 
But it is not really my aim to criticize or attack logical positivism 
in this article. My object has been to show that, though the gener- 
ally prevailing tone of British philosophy is one of reservation 
in regard to speculative metaphysics, any identification of con- 
temporary British philosophy with logical positivism would be 
unjustified. 

To turn now to the Continent. There are, of course, modern 
logicians on the Continent, and there are positivists too; but I shall 
omit all mention of, for example, the Polish logicians or the 
philosophers of mathematics, not only for the excellent reason 
that I do not possess sufficient knowledge to say anything worth 
saying about them, but also because there are plenty of logicians 
in Britain and America and I wish to confine myself to those 
movements in continental thought which may be called, in a 
wide sense of the word, metaphysical and the influence of which 
gives to modern continental philosophy a different flavour 
from that attaching to philosophy in Britain. 

It may seem strange to mention Marxism in this connection, 
that is, as a metaphysical philosophy; but its dogmatic material- 
ism is certainly not capable of being established by empirical 
investigation. In any case one can hardly omit all mention of 
Marxism, on account of its widespread influence. Any descrip- 
tion of Marxism would be superfluous; but I should like to draw 
attention to one or two points in regard to it. First of all, one 
must, I think, distinguish between Marxism as a philosophy 
and Marxism as a weapon of the Communist Party. Considered 
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purely in itself, Marxism is, of course, a philosophy; but, as a 
philosophy, it is connected more with the nineteenth than the 
twentieth century, not simply because Marx himself lived in the 
nineteenth century, but rather because of its connections with 
other currents of nineteenth-century thought. One of the reasons 
why it gives the impression of being eminently a twentieth- 
century system is that it is the ideology of the Communist Party, 
which plays so important a part in the struggle for power in the 
present century. But, considered precisely as an organ or weapon 
at the service of the Communist Party, Marxism is an ossified 
dogmatic system from which the spirit of true philosophy has 
departed. Marx himself was certainly a philosopher; wi the 
present Marxist philosophers, within the Soviet Union at least, 
would appear to be civil servants or servants of the Party Line 
rather than “seekers after wisdom.” When they do try to pursue 
what seems to them to be the objective truth and to follow where 
the argument leads, in imitation of Socrates, they are quickly 
forced to recant. This is not to say, however, that Marxism is 
not an extremely influential system of thought; it is; and this is 
perhaps one of the reasons why so much attention is paid to Hegel 
at the present time in France. One may mention, for example, 
Henri Niel’s De la médiation dans la philosophie de Hegel, Jean 
Hyppolite’s Genése et structure de la Phénoménologie de l’Esprit 
de Hegel and, from the Marxist angle, Alexandre Kojéve’s Intro- 
duction a la lecture de Hegel. An interest in German, as distinguished 
from British, thought is not, I think, anything new in France; 
and in recent times Heidegger and Jaspers have attracted much 
attention, while Nietzsche also arouses much interest, and careful 
studies of other German philosophers have appeared. The interest 
in Hegel is not, then, anything peculiar; but, all the same, the 
importance of Marxism in present-day France probably has 
something to do with the attention paid to the Hegelian philo- 
sophy, which is interpreted either in a Marxist direction or 
in a theistic direction, according to the convictions of the 
commentators. Owing to the position and influence of 
Marxism in France, Hegelian philosophy is not looked upon 
as a /. and dead force, as British thinkers so often assume 
it to 

Dr. F. H. Heinemann, writing in the Hibbert Journal on 
the 1948 International Philosophical Congress at Amsterdam, 
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remarked on the strength of the Thomist movement abroad, 
a sign of which was the number of clergy attending the Congress 
in question. Dr. Heinemann was doubtless using the word 
“Thomist” in a wide sense, since by no means all Catholic clergy 
are Thomists in the narrower sense of the word. And one could 
certainly not call all lay Catholic philosophers “Thomists,” 
unless by this word one meant simply those whose philosophical 
ideas are compatible with theological orthodoxy. I think that it 
is of some importance to insist on this point: otherwise the impres- 
sion is given that Thomism, in a more or less strict sense of the 
word, is to the Catholic Church what Marxism is to the Com- 
munist Party. This would be an erroneous impression. It is not 
philosophical “deviationism” which gets a writer into trouble 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, but direct or indirect denial 
of Catholic theology. The Communists, while denying God’s 
existence, treat Marxism as though it were a divine revelation, 
though theoretically it is for them a human philosophy, which 
should, therefore, be open to free criticism. The Catholic, on the 
other hand, believing in divine revelation, is logically compelled 
to reject doctrines incompatible with that revelation; but the 
Church does not pretend to settle purely philosophical questions 
as philosophical questions. The cases of Marxism and “Thomism” 
are not, therefore, parallel. But, these considerations apart, it 
is perfectly true that Thomism is a powerful influence in conti- 
nental thought, particularly perhaps in France and Belgium, 
and it is perfectly true that the great majority of Thomists are 
Catholics. An American Jewish Thomist philosopher used to be 
quoted as an example to show that Thomist and Catholic are 
not equivalent terms; but I have been given to understand that 
the philosopher in question would probably not call himself 
a Thomist to-day. But, though it is at least possible to be a 
Thomist in philosophy without being a Catholic, the point to 
which I wish to draw attention is the living character of conti- 
nental Catholic philosophy. Modern Thomists of the better sort 
are not content simply to repeat the words used by St. Thomas 
in the thirteenth century, but believing Thomism to be the 
“perennial philosophy,” they apply its principles to problems 
which have arisen only in modern times. Jacques Maritain is 
an example. Others have endeavoured to develop Thomism in 


the light of what they consider to be true in later philosophies. 
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The late Father Maréchal, who was strongly influenced by Kant 
and, presumably, by the idealist analysis of the judgment, is a 
case in point. One could also mention living Catholic philosophers, 
who would probably call themselves Thomists, who have felt 
the positive influence of Fichte, Hegel, the philosophers of value 
or even the existentialists. Some of the philosophers of whom I - 
am thinking should not perhaps be called “‘Thomists,” even in a 
sense which would include, for example, Suarezians; but they are 
Catholic philosophers, and their philosophical activities make it 
quite clear that modern Catholic philosophy does not consist 
simply of historical research or commentating. 

When all is said and done, however, it can hardly be denied 
that the inspiration of Thomism derives from the thought of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century. The question 
therefore arises, what, if any, philosophical movement is peculiar 
to the contemporary scene. There are, of course, the phenomen- 
ologists, who derive their inspiration from the work of Franz 
Brentano (1838-1917) and Edmund Husserl (1859-1938). 
Phenomenology, regarded as a discipline preparatory to any 
ontology in the ordinary sense, is a purely descriptive analysis 
of the immanent objects of consciousness, of “phenomena’ 
or of objects as they appear to consciousness, any judgment as 
to their ontological status being carefully avoided. It thus comes 
to be a descriptive analysis of essences. The phenomenological 
method, which has been of value in the fight against the empiricist 
tendency to describe one level of experience in terms of another 
level, can be applied to all sorts of objects of consciousness. 
Thus Max Scheler (1877-1928) applied it to the experience of 
values, while an existentialist like Heidegger has developed 
phenomenology in an ontological direction, departing, in this 
respect, from the original position of Husserl. Indeed, the exis- 
tentialists in general have given us remarkable examples of the 
application of the phenomenological method. This is true, for 
example, of many of the descriptive analyses to be found in the 
philosophical works of Sartre, while a good deal of the work 
done by Marcel might, in my opinion at least, be characterized 
as phenomenological. 

But the peculiar characteristic of twentieth-century conti- 
nental philosophy is, I think, the return to metaphysics. It is 
true that some well-known philosophers, like Nicolai Hartmann, 
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who is Professor of philosophy at Géttingen and who, starting 
from a neo-Kantian position, followed, in his great work on 
ethics, in the footsteps of Scheler, have tried to develop a rational 
ontology free from “metaphysics” ; but it seems to me that more 
characteristic of the twentieth-century is the attempt to approach 
ontology and metaphysics by way of a philosophical anthro- 
pology. This movement of done can be called, in a general 
sense, a personalist movement of thought, provided, that is, that 
the word “personalist” is not onaenk in the precise sense 
in which it is used to describe the philosophy of Emmanuel 
Mounier and his circle. I am using the phrase “personalist move- 
ment” to include not only personalism in the stricter sense, but 
also existentialism and those metaphysical philosophies, like 
those of Lavelle and Le Senne, which have certain affinities 
with existentialism, though they cannot be properly called 
existentialist philosophies. 

I do not wish to enter upon the question of the historical 
origins and causes of this movement of thought, as I have done 
so elsewhere. One may remind oneself, however, that the revolt 
against positivism, which can be seen in the thought of Karl 
Jaspers, for example, takes the form of a strong assertion of 
human freedom and of man’s power to transcend phenomena in 
his thought and to become aware of the Transcendent. With 
Jaspers this does not, indeed, lead on to a metaphysic in the 
traditional sense, since man apprehends his relationship to the 
Transcendent, according to Jaspers, by “philosophic faith,” and 
every positive metaphysic is a subjectively-grounded deciphering 
of the Transcendent or God; but Heidegger has tried to re-estab- 
lish a rational ontology by way of a consideration of human 
existence. I find the philosophy of Jaspers, which stands much 
closer to the thought of Kierkegaard than Heidegger’s does, the 
more congenial of the two; but both thinkers can be said to have 
approached metaphysics through a consideration of man. They 
both exemplify the new approach to metaphysics, an approach 
which has a different atmosphere from that pervading Scholasti- 
cism and classical metaphysics in general. It is true that philo- 
sophers like Heidegger and Sartre have, as already mentioned, 
been influenced by the phenomenological school; but their 
phenomenological researches are subordinated to the existentialist 


direction of their thought. To realize that this is true of Sartre 
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one has only to read The Emotions, Outline of a Theory and The 
Psychology of Imagination. 

In passing, one may recall that one of the fertilizing principles 
in personalist thought, particularly in personalism in the stricter 
sense, in, that is to say, the philosophy of Mounier and his circle, 
has been the conflict between individualism and totalitarianism. 
The personalists maintain that through the doctrine of the person 
this antithesis can be transcended in such a way that both indi- 
vidualist and totalitarians are put in the wrong. I refer, of course, 
to the personalist distinction between “individualist” and “‘per- 
son.” But the point I want to mention in conclusion is rather 
this, that if one approaches metaphysics via a consideration of 
and insistence on human freedom, one can hardly end up in 
monism or absolute idealism. We find, therefore, that the 
metaphysical philosophies which embody the new approach are 
theistic, not monistic, in character. This can be seen in the case 
of Lavelle, for instance, or in that of Jaspers. Heidegger has not 
yet given any really positive answer to the problem of God, 
except to protest against his philosophy being called a specifically 
atheist philosophy; Sartre is an atheist; but the general atmosphere 
of the metaphysical movement on the Continent is in any case 
not favourable to monism or absolute idealism. 

A point that might also be stressed perhaps is that the contem- 
porary metaphysical movement embodies, consciously or 
unconsciously, the attempt to develop a metaphysic which should 
be free from subservience to the special sciences. It is obvious, 
as Mr. Langmead Casserley has lately reminded us in his book, 
that philosophers of the past have been prone to take their 
analogies and principles of interpretation from the special science 
or sciences which enjoyed the greatest contemporary prestige, 
the results of this being often disastrous for philosophy. I think 
that one of the reasons why Jaspers, for instance, fights shy of the 
idea of metaphysics as a “‘science” is that he wishes to purify 
philosophy from scientific intrusions and to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between metaphysics and empirical science. Thomists 
might do well to remember this point when they are busy 
criticizing and condemning Jaspers for his relativism and sub- 
jectivism. He may, no doubt, incline too much in these directions; 
but he is not without reasons for the attitude he adopts. 

I hope that I have made it clear that British philosophy is not 
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all logical positivism and that continental philosophy is not all 
meaningless nonsense. But it is, I think, to be regretted that there 
is not more contact between British philosophy and the contem- 
porary philosophical movements on the Continent. Both sides 
might gain from such contact. British philosophers might find 
their horizons widened if they took the trouble to investigate 
seriously what the continental metaphysicians are getting at: 
the continental metaphysicians might realize the desirability of 

ing to attain at least that degree of clarity and preciseness of 
which the subject-matter permits. It may be that “clarity is not 
enough”; but one can have little sympathy for the cult of 
obscurity. Clarity and vulgarity are not the same thing; nor is 
it always wise to put in an obscure way what can be put clearly, 
on the ground that such a procedure makes people think. It may 
be that, if they persevere with the work of interpretation, they 
will have to think, and think hard; but it does not necessarily 
follow that the reward will prove an adequate recompense for 
the labour expended. And in any case why not leave obscurity 
to those themes where “obscurity” is unavoidable, simply 
because the subject-matter in question is, in itself, difficult to 
understand? Let us transcend positivism by all means; but let us 
not at the same time abandon the search for clarity. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


By 
J. M. COHEN 


I 
a . y belief is,” said Arnold Bennett, “that Francis 
Benz has a richer natural genius, a finer poetical 
equipment, than any poet since Shakespeare. Show me 


the divinest glories of Shelley and Keats, even of Tennyson who 
wrote the Lotus Eaters and the songs in The Princess, and I think 
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I can match them all out of this one book.” Mr. J. L. Garvin 
wrote with similar enthusiasm. Francis Thompson was indeed 
unfortunate in his first reception by the critics. For these inflated 
claims have proved in the long run as destructive to his reputation 
as any early cudgelling to the immediate fortunes of a Keats or a 
Rossetti. The low standing of his two adulators as critics of poetry 
—does Bennett seriously rate Tennyson above Shelley and Keats? — 
—is most significant. For it was to the voracious, undiscerning 
poetry lovers, and above all to the Catholics among them, that 
Thompson owed his initial popularity; and it is to the change of 
taste among these same uncritical enthusiasts that he owes his 
present neglect. It is they who first mistook the great Thompsonian 
conglomerate for a genuine grand style, accepting the undigested 
borrowings from Crashaw, Cowley, Coleridge, Shelley, Rossetti 
and others as an independent poetic utterance. Coventry Patmore, 
a fellow Catholic and a poet, was not deceived. “Not a greater 
Crashaw,” he says. “He has never done anything which 
approaches in technical beauty to Crashaw’s Music Duel.” 
Patmore valued Thompson for other virtues, for a depth of 
experience that one finds in some of his less liturgical poems, 
particularly in the last, and even in passages of his most grandiose 
and elaborate odes in the manner of Cowley. The highly 
Latinized vocabulary of these not only provoked such traditional 
critics as Quiller Couch and Sir E. K. Chambers; it effectually 
disguised the fact that Thompson was often speaking out of 
experience, that unlike Swinburne’s, his monotonous orchestra- 
tion was not always an ornate facade to an empty building. 
Thompson’s easily won popularity owed something to his 
legend: the wastrel poet, laudanum-soaked and starved, hawking 
bootlaces or calling cabs for a few coppers in tips, and tramping 
the streets of London in broken boots, till he was rescued and 
nursed back to health by the Meynell family. His was a vie de 
Bohéme story with a characteristically British hint of smugness 
in its conclusion. But Thompson the poet owed more to his 
laudanum than to the patronage of Cardinal Manning. Even when 
he could depend on a reasonable living from his journalism, he 
deliberately chose to inhabit lodgings in the drabber areas off 
the Edgware Road. For these parts of the town reminded him of 
his five years of destitution; and the richest of his poetry was 
rooted in just these memories, which sometimes, though only 
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too seldom, p son | up even in his most mellifluous Sister Songs, 
make for an immediate tightening of poetic tension. 


Once—in that nightmare-time which still doth haunt 
My dreams, a grim, unbidden visitant— 
Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all these heavenly passers’ scrutiny; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbed minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread er 


Here, transmuted—though not beyond recognition—are the 
stares of the passers-by, the heavy dray horses and the Covent 
Garden clock with its arrow for minute hand. The London 
night-wanderer with the strangely upright stance, the opium- 
eater with no shirt under his coat, the sleeper in doss houses and 
on the Embankment steps, he had chosen these roles before he 
was a poet at all. For there was in him a compulsive need to cast 
himself utterly outside human society. It was no commonplace 
remorse that drove him to this, no pangs of conscience for having 
deceived his father, the good doctor, and disappointed his 
family. For these things, for loafing in the Manchester streets or 
reading in its libraries when he should have been at his medical 
lectures, he expressed no contrition. He had not been driven out 
from home for refusing to accept any career but poetry. “If the 
lad had but told me!” Doctor Thompson had exclaimed in later 
years. But Francis had never spoken. Throughout his life he was 
exaggeratedly secretive. Even after he had left Preston his father 
still sent him a tiny allowance, but he seldom collected it from 
the shop where it lay for him. He was too tattered, he said, to 
call there. 

Thompson had been rejected for training for the priesthood 
on account of his indolence and habitual vagueness. Nevertheless 
his was a religious vocation, which led him, half-unconsciously, 
to make a total sacrifice of his volition. It is as a deliberately chosen 
mortification that we must take those five London years. Even 
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his indulgence in laudanum had in it an element of abandonment 
which was necessary to him. While his exaggerated unpunc- 
tuality at all times in his life, whatever its inconveniences to 
employers, family or friends, must be read as a purposeful 
refusal to exercise any self-will whatsoever. Thompson was, in 
fact, throughout his life, a passive vehicle either for poetry or 
religious experience, one who accepted the sweets of song or 
vision without exercising any critical choice, one who allowed 
himself to be swayed in his bodily actions by any one of his 
fragmentary personalities, refusing to build up any essential self 
who could value, or even be awake to witness, his experiences. 
Nowhere is his theory of poetry more clearly expressed than in 


the poem Contemplation. 


For he, that conduit running wine of song, 
Then to himself does most belong 
When he his mortal house unbars 

To the importunate and thronging feet 
That round our corporal walls on beat; 
Till, all exalt 

His stature to the stars, or stars 

Narrow their heaven to his fleshly vault. 
When, like a city under ocean, 

To human things he grows a desolation, 

And is made a habitation 

For the fluctuous universe 

To lave with unimpeded motion. . . . 


Among “human things” his affections went out in quite 
childlike subjectivity to a doll of his sister’s, the pictures of 
Shakespeare’s heroines in a book at home, a statue in a museum, 
or some vagrant girl who was kind to him in his greatest aban- 
donment, before Wilfred Meynell finally ran down this elusive 
poet who forgot his own accommodation addresses. But whether 
this girl existed beneath this “fleshly vault,” or was but a reflection 
of the Anne of de Quincey’s Opium Eater, it is impossible to guess, 
Thompson said that she disappeared, fearing that the Meynells 
would misunderstand their friendship, and that when he wandered 
the street it was in hopes that one day he would meet her. A 
similar innocence marked his feelings for the little daughters of 
his benefactor, celebrated in the Sister Songs, and for the memory 
of a child whom he had met only once in his own childhood, 
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the Lucidé of Dream Tryst. An incipient love affair with a village 
girl in North Wales, oem he was staying in a monastery, could 
hardly have been more real to the poet than these dream loves 
for children, “whose young sex is yet but in their souls.” 

“T did not want responsibility, did not want to be a man,” he 
wrote of his own youth. “There is a sense in which I have always 
been and even now remain a child. But in another sense I never 
was a child, never shared children’s thought, ways, tastes, manner 
of life and outlook on life.” 

This failure to accept adult status, this refusal to cut himself off 
from a world of immediate perceptions, is at the bottom of both 
his strengths and his weaknesses as a poet. On the debit side is the 
inanity of his secular judgments. The poem on Cecil Rhodes, 
“Visioner of vision in a most sordid day,” testifies to a quite 
humourless unworldliness. Childish, too, rather than childlike, 
is his luxuriant language. He savours all the paraphernalia of the 
Church ritual with the shut-eyed rapture of a child sucking a 
particularly luscious sweet, counting them over in words of 


reverberant emptiness. 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 
Yon orbéd sacrament confest 


Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn. . . . 


Not long after it was written he was in two minds about 
destroying this Orient Ode, for he was himself beginning to 
distinguish between his merely religious and liturgical poems, 
in which language and metaphor controlled thought, nt those 
few in which thought or experience dictated form and language. 
What is worse, his love poetry and his poems to children are 
mawkish with the fervours of puberty; only too often also, he 
describes the love of the soul for his God in terms of adolescent 
kisses behind a hedge. Such are the weaknesses of Thompson’s 
refusal to “fall into the claws of Time” and adopt the respon- 
sibility of manhood. On the credit side, however, came ultimately 
an immediate perception of the underlying reality, that is only 
possible in one whose lack of self-will leaves him open to 
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profound and impersonal impacts, either from without or 
within. 
Happiness is the shadow of things past, 
Which fools still take for that which is to be! 
And not all foolishly: 

For all the past, read true, is prophecy, 

And all the firsts are hauntings of some Last, 
And all the springs are flash-lights of one Spring. 
Then leaf, and flower, and fall-less fruit 

Shall hang together on the unyellowing bough; 
And silence shall be Music mute 

For her surcharged heart . . . 


This vision of timelessness, of a pre-existence in the dimension 
of eternity, is something seen ae the simplicity of a child in 
spirit, of one who refused to amass worldly experience, and so 
left himself the more open to glimpses of something beyond it. 
His freedom from rigid adult personality was the fruit of that 
mortification which led him to the laudanum bottle and to his 
houseless wanderings. 

Geraldine Hodgson, in a neglected essay on the poet, published 
in a book with the unpromising title, A Study in Illumination, 
divides Thompson’s poems into three groups, the religious, the 
liturgical and the mystical. This classification is rather too rigid, 
since these three motives are often to be found side by side. There 
are the love poems too, in which all three might seem to be 
absent. Now Patmore’s love poetry is addressed to a real woman. 
The dead wife with whom he argues in Tired Memory is the 
woman to whom he promised the fidelity he was unable to keep, 
and at first glance Thompson’s Monica, Sylvia and Viola are 
equally creatures of this world. Yet where for Patmore human 
love leads upwards to the divine but exists in its own right, to 
Thompson divine love is the standard to which human love must 
conform, and human love is only significant for those qualities 
which it shares with the divine. Thompson’s position is half way 
between that of Patmore and that of the Sufis or the Spanish 
poets of the seventeenth century, for whom carnal love exists only 
as a metaphor with which to express the love of the Soul for the 
Spirit. All three are types of love poetry, but Thompson’s is 
the most unsatisfactory, since lacking an object entirely carnal or 
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entirely spiritual, his poems must always revert to the condition 
of the poet himself. 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 

The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper. 


The lines are addressed to the child Monica, but unable to fix 
her image, Thompson returns to dwell on his own barren plight, 
promising himself the compensation of poetic survival in lines 
whose minor key betrays his lack of conviction. It was not 
posthumous fame but human contacts that he longed for, yet 
from these he was effectually sundered by his persistent clinging 
to childish subjectivity. The love poems are in reality poems of 
desolation, and as such mark a stage on the way to the full 
religious theme of The Hound of Heaven. In the best of them, 
too, in Daisy and The Poppy, Thompson is toying a little self- 
consciously with a ninetyish attitude. “This withering flower of 
dreams” might be worn in Dowson’s coat; yet the flaming red 
of his poppy flaunts a strength of feeling foreign to the lilies and 
carnations of that decade. It is not passion that he lacks, but the 
power to concentrate that passion on an object, human or divine. 
The love poems are in fact tentatively religious, and Miss Hodg- 
son’s classification is more accurate than at first sight it appears. 

“Tt was my practice,” he told one of his early benefactors, 
“from the time I left college, to pray for the lady whom I was 
destined to love—the unknown She. It is curious that even then 
I did not dream of praying for her whom I was destined to marry, 
and yet not curious. For already I previsioned that with me it 
would be to love, not to be loved.” This prevision, however, was 
not so true as he supposed. In his personal relations his instinct 
was to love, and to choose as his object one who could not return 
his love. But his first poem of deep feeling reveals a situation in 
which he knew himself to be loved with a passion that he was 
unable to return. “Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest me,” 
says the Divine Pursuer. For the Thompson of the Sister Songs 
is self-absorbed. He had avoided the danger of a too great love 
of earthly things only to fall into an isolation in which the traffic 
between himself and his God was interrupted. The Ode to the 
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Setting Sun is a lament for the death of the outward man, even 
whereit celebrates the birth of the Divine. The rescued Thompson, 
brought back to the comforts of a civilized existence, was con- 
fronted with a religious problem. The voice which he had half 
heard in the rumble of the drays and clatter of the carts had to 
be listened to now in silence, and answered. Re-established in a - 
life of settled habits, he wrote, “I am sometimes like a dispossessed 
hermit crab looking about everywhere for a new shell, and 
quivering at every touch. Figuratively speaking, if I prick my 
finger I seem to feel it with my whole body.” 

This hyperaesthesia had no doubt some connection with the 
breaking of the drug habit. He had been living on dreams, and 
even the children on whom he gazed in those early months with 
the Meynells were seen hazily through a dream. The Ode to the 
Setting Sun hymned the triumph of death: 


It is the falling star that trails the light, 
It is the breaking wave that hath the might, 
The passing shower that rainbows maniple. 
Is it not so, O thou down-stricken Day, 
That draw’st thy splendours round thee in thy fall? 


The Hound of Heaven, accepting the fact that no relationship 
was possible for him except with the Divine, moves forward to 
an acceptance of life—the life of the spirit—and such an accep- 
tance is a step beyond the passive death surrender of the Ode. 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 


he asks. The answer comes in the mystical poems written at the 
end of his life. 

The liturgical group, however, is by far the largest, and it 
is these that are richest in the highly Latinized vocabulary, 
which was for Thompson a bridge over abysses of unthinking. 


Thou hast devoured mammoth and mastodon, 
And many a flouting bank of fangs, 

The scaly scourges of thy primal brine, 

And the tower crested plesiosaure. 
Thou fill’st thy mouth with nations, gorgest slow 
On purple aeons of kings; man’s hulking towers 
Are carcase for thee, and to modern sun 
Disglutt’st their splintered bones, 
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This loud-mouthed biblical apostrophe he could keep up for 
page after page, punctuating it with strings of names, and silver 
gilt neologisms. It is like the words of the Mass to one without 
Latin, or a dealer’s catalogue of semi-precious stones. Yet it is 
studded with passages of deeper feeling, where some memory has 
awoken the poet’s din-deadened feelings, as in the opening of the 
mechanical Diamond Jubilee Ode: 

Night; and the street a corpse beneath the moon, 

Upon the threshold of the jubilant day 

That was to follow soon; 

Thickened with inundating dark 

’Gainst which the drowning lamps kept struggle; pole 

And plank cast rigid shadows; ’twas a stark 

Thing waiting for its soul, 

The bones of the preluded pomp. . . . 

A night walk through the streets on the eve of the procession 
had roused up old memories. There is the Covent Garden passage 
too, which I have quoted from Sister Songs, and the great resur- 
rection theme in From the Night of Forebeing: 

Hark to the jubilate of the bird 
For them that found the dying way to life! 
And they have heard, 


And quicken to the great precursive word ; 
Green spray showers lightly down the cascade of the larch; 


The graves are riven 
And the Sun comes with power amid the clouds of heaven! 
This is one of the few poems in which Thompson celebrates 
nature, to which he was generally insensitive except in so far as 


trees and flowers pointed to an immanent Presence. It is true that _ 


he often expressed the wish to live in the country, but except for 
occasional retreats to Storrington and to North Wales he spent 
most of his life in London, and he is said not to have known an 
elm from an oak. 

As a mystic, Thompson seems curiously uncritical of the 
relative intensities of his experience, relishing them all alike, I 
feel, with the same sensuous naivety with which, on another 
plane, he revelled in the sound of words. His first taste of the 
timeless world came to him under the influence of drugs, and 
The Mistress of Vision is, I think, the only work in which the 
fantastic laudanum vision is set side by side with a true perception, 
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which is not drug induced. In the cancelled preface to the New 
Poems he labelled this poem “a fantasy with no more than an 
illusive tinge of psychic significance,” and certainly it is closer 
in feeling to Kubla Khan or de Quincey’s Dream Fugue than to 
the bright vision of Vaughan or Traherne. Its confusion between 
auditory and visual perception too, at that time revolutionary 
in England, though exploited by Rimbaud, is hallucinatory — 
rather than visionary. Yet the theme, the failure to remember on 
waking some vast secret apprehended in trance, is common to 
both the drugged and the rapt. The break before the twentieth 
section marks, I believe, the transition from the one form of 
vision to the other. The sudden simplification of the language is 
most arresting, the poem moving in a few lines from the highly 
coloured bombast of: 


So fearfully the sun doth sound 
Clanging up beyond Cathay; 
For the great earthquaking sunrise rolling up beyond Cathay; 
to the opening of the inner eye revealed in the first paradox: 


Pierce thy heart to find the key; 
With thee take 
Only what none else would keep; 
Learn to dream when thou dost wake, 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep; 
Learn to water joy with tears, 

' Learn from tears to vanquish fears, 
To hope for thou dar’st not despair, 
Exult, for that thou dar’st not grieve . . . 


Hope and exultation. Exultation there is in plenty in the 
liturgical poems, but it is an exultation rather of imagery and 
language than of feeling. The early poems have all an underlying 
despair. The world is “a haunted tenement, peopled from barrows 
and outworn ossuaries.”’ In his self-mortification he has given up all 
pleasure in the things of this life, and gained only the dubious gift 
of song. He is “One stricken from his birth With curse of desti- 
nate verse.” This is his Dark Night of the Senses, a continuation 
in changed physical surroundings of his houseless wanderings. 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me 
And smitten me to my knee; 
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he cried in The Hound of Heaven, and then the stroke fell. The 
effect on the poetry was impermanent. To the end of his life 
Thompson continued to write his grand liturgical odes, and the 
later ones are more feebly ornate than the earlier. Only an 
occasional outcropping of a newer and more sober style testifies 
to a clearer vision. Most revealing is the self-criticism of Retro- 
spect conceived in the mood in which he disowned his Orient 
Ode, recanting his “bright sciential idolatry” even while pleading 
that he had “adapted it to the greater glory of God before it was 
half confessed.” 


I have sung vanity, 


And nothing well devised. 


Certainly in retrospect much of the earlier poetry must have 
seemed to him tinged with a pagan ebullience. But his output in 
the last ten years of his life, except for the celebratory odes, is 
small. Some of the occasional poems are pleasant, and well 
turned in a slightly baroque tradition. But it is in two late poems, 
All Flesh and The Kingdom of God, the latter awaiting a final 
revision at his death, that we recognize another Thompson. 
These alone of his writings can truly be called mystical. The first 
is a poem that looks outwards, at the grasses, in order to see 
inwards. In it, and in To a Snowflake too, the vision is direct and 
unconfused. To Monica after nine years, though unpleasingly 
sentimental, presents the child herself where the earlier poems to 
her presented only the poet’s feelings. The Kingdom of God, on 
the other hand, makes more clearly that paradoxical statement 
first adumbrated in the Mistress of Vision, which is almost the hall- 


mark of any apprehension of the timeless world: 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
"Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


This is, I think, Thompson’s one perfect poem, almost the 
only one in which sound is not disproportionate, at least in places, 
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to sense. The Hound of Heaven we accept for its headlong pace, 
which blinds us to the artificiality of some of its wayside beauties. 

“Often verse written as I write it,” he noted, “is nothing less 
than a confessional far more intimate than the sacerdotal one.” 
There must be among penitents many who claim intensities of 
feeling and depths of sin beyond their experience, people whose 
capacity for self-knowledge and whose mental checks are in 
abeyance. Of such was Thompson during much of his life. Both 
his spiritual and poetic energies were uncontrolled, but they 
were real. Noutished on provincial Catholic piety and copious 
reading, by nature both secretive and exaggerative, he cut 
himself off from human society and weakened his powers of 
self-criticism by indulgence in laudanum. The end of such a life 
would have been disastrous had he not been born with a talent, 
not the talent for poetry, which could no more have saved him 
than it saved Dowson or Davidson or Lionel Johnson, but a 
talent for other-worldly experience, at first religious and finally 
mystical, which informs passages in many of the poems, trans- 
muting their sounding emptiness into bare and sober statement. 
His poetic style, at a first reading impressive, soon proves to be 
but a conglomerate of other men’s manners. His images are 
seldom arresting, and his word patterns too mellifluous and too 
elaborate for our modern ears. For us Patmore and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins are not only better poets, fitting their language more 
accurately than does Thompson to their sensations; but with 
their superior mental equipment, to a generation which puts 
cerebral above simple feeling, they appear to have undergone a 
profounder experience. From the standpoint of the religious 
psychologist I do not think that this judgment is sound. As a poet, 
however, Thompson is now interred with Swinburne in the neat 
grave of a collected edition, which lies unread on the shelves. 
The poems written in his ultimate sobriety are not numerous 
enough to make his return to more than an anthology popularity 
very likely. But, to a poetry reader curious about the nature of 
religious experience, even the most flamboyant of his odes will be 
full of unexpected rewards. 
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PAUL LE JEUNE 
AND HIS COMPANY 


By 
JAMES BRODRICK 


terminated their sacrificial lives among the wild primeval 

forests that lay then between Lake Huron and Lake Ontario. 
A whole nation, the Huron Indians,! went with them to destruc- 
tion. It was the end of a very moving chapter of missionary 
history, a chapter that might fitly be headed with the name of a 
man for whom the silver trumpets have never sounded above 
St. Peter’s tomb—Paul Le Jeune. Le Jeune was an unusual and 
refreshing person. Bred in the strictest tenets of Calvinism, he 
tried falteringly to explain to his alarmed parents while still a 
schoolboy, that, on attaining his majority, 7 would feel con- 
strained in conscience to abandon Geneva for Rome, which he 
not only did, despite all menaces, entreaties and tears, including 
his own, but went the last appalling step of joining the Society of 
Jesus. After ordination, he was appointed professor of Greek and 
Latin literature at Nevers, a métier which he loved, for he was a 
humanist to the tips of his fingers. Early in his Jesuit career, he 
had listened to a pioneer of his order in the New World, a zealous 
simple man named Ennemond Massé, who with two others had 
established a mission among the American Indians off the coast 
of Maine. An English captain from Virginia, half pirate and half 
gentleman, destroyed the mission in the year 1614, but chival- 
rously spared the lives of the three priests, who were permitted 
to find their way back as best they could to their native land. 
Their adventures as recounted by Massé would have stirred 


De the course of the year 1649, four canonized saints 


t Called in their own language Wyandots, the name still applied to their 
racially mixed descendants in parts of the United States. Huron was a nickname 
given them by French sailors who saw some resemblance between their ridged 
hair and the bristles on the back of a boar. “Quelles hures!” cried those ribald 
fellows, “What boar heads!” 
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imaginations much more sluggish than Paul Le Jeune’s. From 
that time the Peaux Rouges appear to have entered into a species 
of rivalry with the shades of Vergil and Euripides, to whom Paul 
had lit a modest taper in his heart. 

The reformed branch of the Franciscans known as the Récollets 
were the next to attempt the evangelization of the Indians, but, — 
being too few in number, they invited the Jesuits to come to their 
assistance in the year 1625. Massé was prompt to volunteer, and 
with him went Charles Lalemant as superior, and John de Bré- 
beuf. They were soon followed by two others, Anne de Noue 
and Philibert Noyrot. For four years those men, all of good 
family and gentle breeding, laboured, suffered and starved along- 
side the indomitable Franciscans on the rock in the St. Lawrence 
which the Indians called Kebec. They had one profound consola- 
tion, that Champlain, Bayard of the sea, who had hoisted the 
lilies of France on the Rock in 1608, was their governor and 
earthly providence. But in 1629 another sea-wolf named Kirke 
destroyed the infant settlement and took Champlain and the 
priest captives to England. Again, through the intercession of 
England’s young French Queen, they were allowed to go home 
in peace, but to Canada every one of them subsequently returned, 
except Noyrot, who was shipwrecked and drowned while 
making the attempt. 

Le Jeune knew those men and had pondered on their experi- 
ences. In 1632, after England had absent-mindedly renounced 
Quebec and France had as indifferently received it back, he was 
ordered to that post as director of all the non-existent Jesuit 
missions of Canada. Within a fortnight, he and his only com- 
panion, Father Anne de Noue, destined for death in the snow, 
were on a ship standing out from Honfleur for the seventy-eight 
days’ voyage, during which each of the five human senses would 
be under continual and violent assault. At Tadoussac on the 
estuary of the St. Lawrence, Paul saw his first savages, so painted, 
powdered and fur-bedecked that they reminded him of “those 
maskers who run about in France during Carnival time.” At 
Quebec, which they reached in July, 1632, all had to be done 
again, log cabins rebuilt, land cleared and sown, and Indian 
friendship cultivated, the last a difficult task, as the English had 
introduced the miserable tribe of nomads who frequented the 
place to the delights of brandy. It amused Le Jeune to find himself 
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in the role of lumberjack and stock-breeder, but he found some 
compensation for the blisters on his hands. “The other day,” he 
wrote, in the first of the Jesuit Relations, which he originated and 
edited for nine years, “I had a little savage on one side of me and 
a little Negro or Moor on the other, to whom I taught their 
letters. After so many years in the schoolroom, here I am, back 
to the A BC, but with so much contentment and satisfaction 
that I would not exchange my two pupils for the finest auditory 
in France.” But he often thought of his France and felt sometimes 
the nostalgia of the exile, as is indicated by the opening of one of 
his letters home: “My Father, I am as hard as bronze, but the 
tears forced from me by sight of your Reverence’s handwriting 
stop my pen... .” To the same friend he confided that he had 
spent some time calculating the variations of their respective 
clocks: “I found that you have daylight a little over six hours 
sooner than we. I am writing this about eight in the morning, 
and it is two in the afternoon where you are.” 

When, to Paul’s unconcealed delight, Father de Brébeuf, 
“that giant in both stature and deeds,” returned to Canada with 
Champlain the following year, he left him in charge at Quebec 
and himself went off to winter with the Indians on their hunting 
expeditions, that being to his mind the only speedy way of 
learning their exceedingly difficult language. His adventures 
during the seven ake of wandering form the gist of his 
second Relation, which laid a spell on many ardent souls in France, 
women no less than men. The scene has been described by an 


accomplished hand: 


Leaving the St. Lawrence behind, they entered those savage high- 
lands whence issue the springs of the St. John—a wilderness of rugged 
mountain-ranges, clad in dense, continuous forests, with no human 


t The Relations were long reports sent annually to the superiors of the Society 
of Jesus in France. The series continued for well over a hundred years, and were 
published in Paris as they arrived in order to awaken interest in the colony over- 
seas, which they most effectively succeeded in doing. The Canadian Government 
sponsored a collected edition of the French texts in three massive volumes pub- 
lished at Quebec in 1858. From 1896 to 1901, an American firm, Burrows Brothers 
of Cleveland, Ohio, reproduced the original series, with a page by page English 
translation and the addition of numerous letters and other explanatory material, 
in seventy-three volumes, under the expert editorship of Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
In the opinion of this scholar, the missions of the French Jesuits to the widely- 
scattered hordes of savages “forms one of the most thrilling chapters in human 


history.” 
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tenant but this troop of miserable rovers, and here and there some 
kindred band, as miserable as they. Winter had set in, and already 
dead nature was sheeted in funereal white. Lakes and ponds were 
frozen, rivulets sealed up, torrents encased with stalactites of ice. . . . 
Through this desolation the long file of Indians made its way, all on 
snow-shoes, each man, woman, and child bending under a heavy load, 

the Jesuit loaded like the rest." | 


Le Jeune’s first experience of life on the trail was lurid. An 
Indian stole the little keg of wine he had brought for Mass, went 
raving drunk, and roared for a tomahawk to kill him. Paul fled 
into the woods. It was night, and he threw himself, utterly weary, 
on the ground. “Though my bed,” he wrote afterwards, “had 
not been made up since the creation of the world, it was not hard 
enough to prevent me from sleeping.” He goes on to describe 
how wigwams were erected in the snow, and tells of the life 
inside these “elegant mansions,’ where he was one of some nine- 
teen persons, men, women, and children, crouched, squatted, or 
coiled up, within a space about thirteen feet square. These atti- 
tudes were made necessary by the fire in the midst, without which 
all of them would have died. He nearly died anyway and the fire 
was the cause of it. He could stand being roasted on one side and 
frozen on the other, but the smoke, the smoke! 


I confess to you that it was martyrdom. It almost killed me, and 
made me weep continually, though I had neither grief nor sadness in 
my heart, It sometimes grounded all of us in the tent, that is, com- 
= us to place our mouths against the earth for hours in order to 

reathe. At times I thought I was going blind. My eyes burned like 
fire; they wept or distilled drops like an alembic. I repeated the Psalms 
of my Breviary as best I could, and waited until the pain might relax a 
little to recite the Lessons. When I came to them, they seemed written 
in letters of blood. Some one will tell me that I ought to have emerged 
from the smoky hovel into the fresh air, but the air was so cold that it 
split trees, which have a tougher skin than man, even to the core. 


The Indians’ dogs, lean wolf-like creatures, which shared the 
amenities of the wigwam, were another source of discomfort. 
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t Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, Boston, 1867, p. 25. The most read- 
able of American historians who wrote that book was a man to understand 
courage, for he was full of it himself. Unfortunately, his rationalism spoils many 
a vivid page of his works, for, in the spirit of Gibbon, he cannot refrain from 
sneering at the religion of the men whom, on other grounds, he admired with 
all his heart. 
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“These poor beasts, not being able to live out of doors, would 
come and lie down on my shoulders and my feet. But they were 
very heavy and crushed me so much that, in giving me a little 
warmth, they stole away all my sleep.” The fleas with which the 
were infested, “infinitely more truculent than those in France,” 
also made for wakefulness. “The famished beasts, having nothing 
to eat any more than ourselves, spend all their time running to 
and fro, gnawing at everything in the tent. I used to get weary of 
trying to keep them at bay, and would cover my face with a 
cloth and let them crawl over me as much as they liked. oe 

Le Jeune’s stomach revolted at the usual Indian food, a thin 
porridge of ground maize boiled in water, not because it was 
insipid, but because “filth itself presides over their cooking.” 
Still, he was so hungry that he ate the filth, and when the maize 
supply ran out, yearned for it. One day, in the famine period, a 
friendly Indian said to him: “Chibiné, harden thy soul to resist 
hunger. Thou wilt be sometimes two, sometimes three or four 
days without food. Do not let thyself be cast down. Take courage, 
later we shall eat.” This wonderful stoicism of his hosts, and the 
spirit of hospitality which inspired them to share their last crumb 
with the stranger in their midst, won the enthusiastic admiration 
of the priest and made him love them, though he was well aware 
of the cruel strain in their natures, and had daily experience of 
their obscenities. Sometimes, they did not have even a crumb to 
share, and then Le Jeune knew what it was to starve in good 
earnest: “When I could have the skin of an eel for my day’s fare, 
I considered that I had breakfasted, dined, and supped in great 
style.” He had used a dried eel skin to repair his cassock, but ate 
the patch, and avowed that if the whole garment had been made 
of the same tasty material, he would have brought it home con- 
siderably shortened. “Indeed, I ate old moose skins which are 
much tougher than those of the eel. On Christmas Day, hunger, 
which brings the wolves from the forests, drove me further into 
them in search of the tender shoots of trees. These I devoured 
with immense relish.” 

The Father’s account of his wrestling with the demon of a 
language on this expedition is written with his usual good 
humour: 

Stock your memory with all the words which stand for each parti- 
cular thing, learn the syntax that joins them, and you are still only an 
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ignoramus. Thus, the word for wind is routin, the verb to drive is 
rakhineou, and the noun snow is couné. But if I combine the three words 
to express the sentence, ‘the wind drives the snow,’ the Indians laugh 
at me, because the proper educated way to say this simple thing is « 
the single word piouan. Still, I have learned to talk a species of jargon, 
and by dint of shouting can make myself understood. I would be much 
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concerned by my small progress in the language were it not for the — 


conviction that I must not run ahead of God, but follow after Him 
and be content with my own worthlessness. May He be forever blessed 
in the tongues of all the peoples on earth. 


Le Jeune was an excellent observer of the fauna of the wilder- 
ness. His account of the home life and engineering exploits of the 
beaver is as good as anything in the thirty-six volumes of Buffon, 
and he had a strain of poetry in him which make his descriptions 
memorable. The humming-birds, commoner in Canada then 
than now, completely fascinated him, and he was the first to 
bring their charms to popular notice in France: “Some of our 
French out here call it the fly-bird (oiseau mouche) because it is 
scarcely larger than a bee; others call it the flower-bird, because it 
lives upon flowers. I count it a little prodigy of nature and think 
that God is more admirable in this tiny bird than in a large 
animal. It hums in flying like a bee. Rather than flower-bird, I feel 
that it ought to be called the flower of birds.” On another occa- 
sion, he observed in the woods an attractive little animal, not 
much larger than a cat. In his mind, which ran in classical grooves, 
he thought that the pretty thing might well be called “le petit chien 
de Jupiter.” He approached it, and suddenly found himself in the 
throes of asphyxiation. “No sewer ever stank so bad,” he wrote. 
“T would not have believed it, had I not the testimony of my own 
nose. I am convinced that the sin smelt by St. Catherine of Siena 
must have stunk exactly the same.” 

Le Jeune was in no danger of forgetting that his primary 
business with the Indians was to convert them. In a moving 
prayer, he had offered his life to God for their salvation. Their 
religious beliefs were his constant preoccupation, but having only 
an imperfect grasp of the language, he found it difficult to obtain 
precise information. They certainly believed in some form of the 
immortality of the soul and called the heaven to which their dead 
were taken the Happy Hunting Grounds, a land abounding in 
blueberries and game. When he asked what the departed souls 
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hunted, he was answered: “They hunt for the souls of beavers, 
porcupines, moose and other animals, using the soul of the snow- 
shoes to walk upon the soul of the snow, which is in yonder 
country.” This naive and engaging animism was something un- 
dreamt of in Paul’s theology, but he could have coped with it. 
The arts of the medicine-men were another matter. The chief of 
these sorcerers, an old reprobate with great influence named Carri- 
guan, hated the priest and persecuted him mercilessly all that 
winter. Paul often wondered how much the devil had to do with 
this person’s stagey magic, but came to the conclusion that he was 
merely a clever impostor, a very dangerous impostor. “I — 
a hundred times that I should only emerge from this conflict 
through the gates of death. I pretended not to notice his attacks 
and his maniacal incantations, but went on as usual with my 
reading or writing or the saying of my little prayers. When night 
came, I had become so used to his screaming and drum-beating 
that I slept as peacefully to that music as a child to the lullaby of 
its mother.” 

Paul had a favourite slogan for all his emergencies: Dieu est 
plus grand que nostre coeur. His novitiate of the snow had taught 
him many useful things, if not much of the Algonquian language 
except its rich vocabulary of abuse. Despite his utmost striving, 
he made no converts to comfort him for the hardships endured, 
but he learned to be as patient as the Indians themselves in his 
expectation of results from those belated children of the Old 
Stone Age. To persons in France who wanted statistics of con- 
versions, he replied: 

In the name of God let us be patient. It is just like us French to want 
the beginning to be the achievement. Let there be a little spark, and 
we would have ourselves being warmed before a great flame. We 
would have the ice take fire like the powder of a gun. The habits of a 
people are not changed as quickly as that. Dextérité, douceur, patience, 
these are what we need. Let me tell you what a well-disposed old 
sorcerer named Pigarouich said to me: “If your ancestors had be- 
queathed you nothing but a hungry stomach and a taste for war, 
perhaps you would not be any better than we. What am I but a big 
tree strongly rooted in the ground? Wield your axe on me, and go on 
wielding it, and eventually you will bring me down. Did you think 
you could do it with a single stroke? I want to fall but cannot. My roots, 
my bad habits, keep me standing in spite of myself. But do not lose 
courage. One day you will win through.” 
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Winter passed and home again on the desolate sun-baked 
Rock, Paul Le Jeune set about drawing up a plan of campaign. 
The first necessity for himself and for his increasing company was 
to obtain a workmanlike knowledge of the language. “In no 
country in the world,” he wrote, “is the gift of fluent speech 
more powerful than in Canada. The tribal chief is elected on the 
strength of it, and he is obeyed in proportion as he has a well- — 
oiled tongue.” Father de Brébeuf was the star of his linguists, and 
he in comparison an absolute dunce, or so he maintained. His 
office of superior greatly hindered his study of the language. He 
pined to be relieved of it. “My Father,” he wrote to his provincial 
in France, “from the very depths of my heart I beg you to dis- 
charge me. I sometimes say to the little crosses which come to 
me, ‘And this also and as many as You wish, O my God.’ I have 
said it more than three times since I learned from Father Lalemant 
that I must continue in my post, but with a shrinking of the 
heart that could not drink this cup. In truth, my Father, I have 
not the talents, nor the qualities, nor the mildness to be superior. 
Besides, it is a great disturbance in the study of the language, I say 
a very great disturbance.” His plea went unheard and he had to 
carry his cross of command for nearly seven years more, with 
consequences that have become historic. After Champlain and 
Maisonneuve, both his close friends, few men have a better right 
than he to be considered a founder of the great Dominion of 
Canada. It was largely through his and Charles Lalemant’s 
influence with Maisonneuve that Montreal came into existence, 
and Quebec might never have reached her splendid maturity, had 
he not by ceaseless and impassioned propaganda in France 
brought out the colonists who were to be the life-blood of that 
noble capital. 

Paul Le Jeune would have laughed indeed to read of himself in 
the role of Empire-builder. The only empire of his dreams was 
the Kingdom of God set up in the hearts of the poor savages. 
After the language, the second great problem was how to induce 
the nomads to adopt a settled manner of life, both for their own 
comfort and for the sake of their souls. Speaking of his unskilled 
efforts at Quebec the year before, he said: “I stammered out the 
Catechism to a good number of children, but as soon as the ships 
from France departed my birds flew away.” Ah, if he could only 
tame the birds, keep them by him and away from the vile atmo- 
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sphere of the wandering encampments, then would there be good 
hopes of their coming to Him who said that of such was the 
Kingdom of Heaven. That was it, he would establish a school for 
native boys on the Rock and put in charge Father Anthony 
Daniel, with his Pied Piper’s attraction for children. Then he 
would have a similar institution for the girls, directed by devoted 
women from France, “Amazons of the great God,” as he called 
them, whom he knew were eager to come to his assistance. His 
Relation of 1634 had fired the heart of France’s sublimest mystic, 
Marie de l’Incarnation, Abbé Bremond’s chief heroine, “souple 
et volontaire, rieuse et grave, infiniment riche et diverse,” and 
what, perhaps, was equally important, had opened the purse- 
strings of a rich and powerful lady of quality, Madame Madeleine 
de la Peltrie. With her money Paul built his dream-convent, and 
himself taught Marie and her brave Ursulines, the first band of 
missionary sisters in Catholic history, the elements of the Algon- 
quian language. The boys, being Red Indian boys with ten times 
the usual amount of devilment in their composition, proved more 
difficult to attract and to keep. There is both tragedy and comed 
in the story of their séminaire, but Le Jeune’s persistence mal, 
and there came forth from his classrooms many a staunch apostle 
and many a valiant martyr for the faith. The boys and girls of 
the French settlers were similarly provided. Another noble lady, 
Madame the Duchess d’Aiguillon, enabled Paul to fulfil the third 
of his ambitions, the foundation in 1639 of the Hétel-Dieu of 
Quebec, “that the Indians might learn the compassion of their 
Divine Saviour.” 

One of the Indian tribes, the Hurons, seemed to the mis- 
sionaries more promising than the rest, for they were a settled 
people, about seventeen thousand strong, inhabiting the territory 
between the great Georgian Bay of La Mer Douce and Lake 
Simcoe. They lived in thirty-two villages, heavily palisaded 
against the incursions of their southern cousins, the fierce, in- 
tractable Iroquois. Thither, immediately on his return to Quebec, 
Le Jeune directed three of his best, Fathers de Brébeuf, Daniel and 
Davost. Plainly, from indications in his letters, his heart went 
with them on their terrible canoe journey of nearly a thousand 
miles from the St. Lawrence up the Ottawa River, across Lake 
Nipissing, down French River, and by the wooded shores of 
Georgian Bay to their destination. Brébeuf had been over this 
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via dolorosa before and sent to Le Jeune a long account of it, a 
which may be briefly summarized as follows: To paddle with a 
unpractised hands from morning to night on an empty stomach, 4 
to stumble, burdened like a beast, over the deadly portages,? to s 
see and smell the livelong day only the tawny skins and sulky y 
treacherous faces of the Indians, to try quite spent at night to_ 
spell out the praises of God by the dim light of fire or moon, to 4 
o in peril of manifold death every hour of a month that seemed 4 
like eternity—such was the programme. It nearly killed poor 
Father Davost, who took months to recover, but John de Brébeuf, 
the first to arrive, considered it a relatively prosperous journey, 
and, all alone on the forest shore, abandoned by the Indians, fell 
on his knees to thank God for His goodness. “Je saluay l’Ange 
tutélaire du Pays, et m’offris 4 nostre Seigneur, avec tous nos 
petits travaux, pour le salut de ces pauvres Peuples.” For fifteen _ 
years he was to exercise his petits travaux among them, to found a ee 
mission after mission, and to become a legend in the wigwams | a 
for his charity and his fortitude. Well might Le Jeune write of a 
his friend: “Father Brébeuf is a man chosen of God for these 
lands.” a 
Having made the mission to the Hurons a going concern (and ‘ 
he said that at need he would willingly sacrifice every other . 
cherished project in order to sustain it), Paul Le Jeune hastened i 


iF 


; with Father Jacques Buteux to the isolated and much-raided a 
: trading station of Three Rivers, roughly half-way between Quebec M 
| and Montreal. There were many sick French fur-merchants : 


there who needed solace. Paul opened a mission centre in the 
dangerous place, over which his friend Jacques, whom he loved i 
for his invariable cheerfulness, was to preside for many years, to a 
make, when the nomads returned to the wilderness, “some of the : 
longest and most toilsome journeys recorded in the annals of the y 
Society of Jesus,” and to die at last cheerfully at the hands of the q 
Iroquois. While here Le Jeune summoned Daniel and Davost out E 
of Huronia to take charge of the newly-founded séminaire at a 
Quebec, but had with him as replacements two young priests a 
straight out from France and their ordination, Isaac Jogues and 4 


t “T kept count of the number of portages,” wrote Brébeuf, “and found ‘that 
we carried our canoes thirty-five times and dragged them at least fifty. All the 
rivers of this country are full of rapids, and when they are reached it is necessary - 
to land and transport the luggage and canoes on one’s back through tangled woods 
or over high, difficult rocks, for a distance of three, six, or even nine miles.” 
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Charles Garnier. Daniel arrived back first. “Our hearts melted at 
sight of him,” wrote Le Jeune. “He was gay and smiling, but, 
oh, so worn and wasted. He came out of the canoe barefooted,! 
a paddle in his hand, dressed in a tattered soutane, with his 
Breviary hanging from his neck by a piece of string, and his 
shirt rotting on his back.” He had had the comfort of baptizing 
an unfortunate captive of the Hurons, condemned by them to a 
lingering death, and that, says Le Jeune “estoit assez pour adoucir 
tous ses travaux.” The Hurons were no less fiendishly cruel than 
the Iroquois in their treatment of prisoners. Le Jeune had been a 
helpless witness of their atrocities, as had Brébeuf and others, and 
they all knew well that if they fell into the hands of the Iroquois, 
which was an ever-present possibility, the same fate would be 
their own. 

Father Jogues, the new envoy to Huronia, a slight frail man of 
timorous nature, could not help shuddering at sight of the woeful 
change in his old friend, debonair and sturdy Daniel, but that did 
not deter him from bidding a long farewell to oa pe and 
boarding his canoe. They would not meet again in this world. 


These partings from men whom he loved and revered were a 
heavy burden on the superior’s heart, for all that he counted 


himself made of bronze. He soon had disturbing news of Jogues, 
the last to arrive among the Hurons of the six men he sent to 
reinforce Brébeuf—Charles Garnier, Francois le Mercier, Pierre 
Pijart, Paul Ragueneau, Pierre Chastelain, all good names in the 
record. Jogues promptly went down with a violent fever which 
brought him very close to the grave. “Father Brébeuf favoured 
me with the care of him,” wrote Mercier to Le Jeune. “We had 
nothing to give him but some broth of wild purslane stewed in 
water with a dash of native verjuice. We ft one hen, indeed, 


t All canoe passengers were obliged by the Indians to remove their boots, for 
fear they might damage the frail craft. Brébeuf recommended that hats also 
should be discarded, no matter how hot the sun, because they tended to annoy 
the savages. The Fathers, he further advised, should bring with them a tinder box 
or burning mirror, “to furnish them with fire in the daytime to light their pipes, 
and to start their camp-fires in the evening. Never give them the slightest cause 
for complaint, for it is almost incredible how they observe and remember the 
least fault. All the fine qualities which might make you loved and respected in 
France mean nothing to them, but if you could go naked and carry the load of a 
horse upon your back, then would they recognize you for a great man. Jesus 
Christ is our true greatness. He alone and His cross must be sought in running 
after these people. Having found Him, you have found the roses in the thorn, 
sweetness in bitterness, all in nothing.” 
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but she did not give us an egg every day. You would have 
smiled to see us who were well waiting for that egg!” Besides 
the hen, they owned a vociferous cock. Once Mercier begged a 
visiting Indian not to shout at the top of his voice, as he was 
disturbing the invalid, whereupon the worthy replied: “Thou 


hast no sense. There is a bird here that talks louder than I do, and 


thou sayest nothing to him.’ Jogues observed the anxious faces 
of his brethren and heard them whispering that only bleeding 
could save him, but who dared undertake the responsibility of 
surgeon? Pulling himself up a little on his mat, he asked for the 
knife and unaided plunged it into his veins. It was a typical 
action of this bravest timid man who ever went on snow-shoes. 
Soon, however, he was well again and moved on with Garnier 
to evangelize the Petuns or Tobacco nation. For all their pipe- 
smoking, these Red Skins were a disgrace to Indian hospitality. 
Jogues and Garnier found themselves driven from every door, 
cursed, insulted, threatened with tomahawks. Their shelter in the 
bitter December nights was a hole dug in the snow, and many a 
day their only food would be a handful of frozen berries. During 
his thirteen years among the Indians, the delicately nurtured 
Garnier was to become an authority on the sustaining qualities 
of wild berries and acorns. Only one sadness touched the hearts 
of the two men as they trudged wearily through the snow 
from village to village, with their altar equipment on their backs: 
“Nous n’avons pas trouvé de maison pour Notre Seigneur, 
n’ayant aucun lieu od nous puissions dire la Messe.” Six years 
later, the same rude Petuns spontaneously asked for the return of 
Father Garnier, and gladly he went, to found two flourishing 
missions, and to have as his companion shortly afterwards the 
Benjamin of Le Jeune’s company, Noel Chabanel. 
Chabanel was a scholar of gentle breeding and fastidious to a 
fault. Strive as he might, he could make no headway with the 
Indian languages, and their dirty habits and stench revolted him. 
Every day in their midst was a fresh episode of torment to his 
nerves and senses. Highly strung, he was afraid of pain and had 
an uncontrollable dread of being captured and tortured by the 


t The Indians crowded in on the Jesuits chiefly to see their marvellous clock, 
which chimed the hours. “They call it the Captain of the Day,” wrote Mercier to 
Le Jeune, “‘and ask when they come to see us how often the Captain has already 
spoken. They think it hears, especially when one of us for fun calls out at the last 
stroke of the hammer, “That’s enough,’ and it immediately falls silent.” 
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sadistic Iroquois. No stars lit the night of his desolation, and for 
the whole of his five years on the missions, right to the end, it 
seemed as if God had abandoned him. Yet all his desire was to 
die for God and for the salvation of the Indians. By merely 
asking, he could have come down from his cross, but he did not 
ask. Rather, he bound himself by vow never to evade what he 
called his “shadow martyrdom.” He had a feeling that the 
shadow would become substance, and that his end would be “a 
martyrdom in the gloom,” as indeed happened. 

In 1639, to his infinite content, Le Jeune was relieved of his 
burden of being superior. Then at Sillery, ten miles above 
Quebec, he started the first agricultural colony for his nomad 
Indians. By this time, no farmer out from the Old Country was 
more knowledgeable than he on the subject of soils, manures, the 
diseases and whims of cattle, the growing of rye and barley, the 
brewing of beer, and other arcana of man’s oldest profession. He 
had a scheme for domesticating the elk, and using that noble 
beast “‘to till the soil and draw sledges over the snow, which 
would be a great comfort.” All the while his eyes and his heart 
kept turning towards Huronia. At a time when the prospects 
there looked good and full of promise, Father de Brébeuf, during 
his prayer under the open sky, had been granted a vision. A great 
fiery cross seemed to advance towards him menacingly from the 
East, where lay the land of the Iroquois. He related the experience 
at Fort Ste. Marie, the new centre of the misions. “How big was 
it?” asked the simple-hearted Father Chaumonot, who dearly 
loved tales of visions and miracles. “Big enough to crucify us 
all,” answered John. One by one after that, the lights began to 
flicker and fail in Huronia. In 1642, Isaac Jogues, captured by the 
Mohawks, the most bloodthirsty of the Iroquois nations, began 
his long Odyssey of blood. He was a martyr not once but a 
hundred times, before, in 1646, a tomahawk sent him to his 
crown. Two years later, Anthony Daniel, Le Jeune’s “quiet, 
cheerful man,” was shot and hacked to pieces while covering the 
retreat of his Christian neophytes. Then came the black apoca- 
lyptic year 1649. In March the Iroquois overran Huronia and 
captured John de Brébeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, two men 
physically so unlike and in heart so completely concordant. The 
gentle John had a giant’s strength, and Gabriel, as his friend, 
Marie of the Incarnation, described him, was “homme le plus 
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faible et le plus délicat qu’on efit pu voir,” but Gabriel endured 
the most hideous tortures ever inflicted on human flesh for seven- 
teen hours, while John succumbed after four. The Indians re- 
spected courage, so John preached them a last sermon by letting 
no moan or other sign of suffering escape him, as they poured 
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boiling water over his head in mockery of baptism, put a neck- _ 


lace of red-hot hatchets upon him, tore off and devoured strips 
of his living flesh, and burned him with brands on every inch of 
his body. 

ee of 1649 saw the end, with the massacre of Charles 
Garnier and Noel Chabanel. “Brébeuf was the lion of the Huron 
missions, and Garnier was the lamb; but the lamb was as fearless 
as the lion.” So wrote Francis Parkman, who plainly would 
have liked lion and lamb even better had they both been good 
freemasons. To Paul Le Jeune it might have seemed that all 
the schemes and toils and sufferings of fifteen years had gone 
up in the smoke of burning villages and a ravaged countryside. 
But it did not so seem, because for people of his mould every 
end merely points to a fresh beginning. “Tt is a great occupation 
to suffer nobly,” he had said, so for him there was no cry of 
“O mes disparus, mes grands morts.” Huronia was destroyed; 
he would go to France and from there build new Huronias. 
Not even the Roi-Soleil in all his glory escaped his exhortations. 
“Sire,” he wrote to the king, “it is now almost a year since 
i children and subjects, dwellers in the New World, made 

own to you their pitiful predicament. If you turn towards 
Heaven, it will tell you that perhaps your very salvation is bound 
up with the salvation of so many people.” 

When Brébeuf, Jogues, Lalemant, Daniel, Garnier and Cha- 
banel were canonized by Pope Pius XI in 1930, at least one witness 
of the majestic ceremonial experienced a pang of regret. Two 
other priests, Paul Le Jeune and Jerome Lalemant, the martyr’s 
uncle, might so easily have been sharers of the glory, as they so 
fully had been of the danger and the suffering. Both missed martyr- 
dom, as it were, only by inches. Lalemant, “the holiest man,” 
wrote Marie of the Incarnation, “I have ever known,” founded 
Fort Ste. Marie in Huronia, whither Paul Le Jeune, by an almost 
incredible feat, succeeded in shipping on canoes, pigs, calves, 
poultry and other farm stock. He was the earthly providence 
of the Fort, which is to-day one of the most hallowed and fre- 
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quented shrines on earth, though he never had the consolation 
of being present at the reunions of the Saints within its precincts. 
“To love God, to work hard, to suffer well, and to account 
oneself absolutely useless, these, I think,” wrote Jerome Lalemant, 
“are the four elements which go to make a good labourer among 
the Hurons.” Paul Le Jeune possessed them all in fullest measure. 
His heart had had occasion to break many times. What matter? 
Dieu est plus grand que nostre ceur. He died in Paris in 1664, aged 
seventy-two, working for Canada to the last. 


BROADCASTING 


VEN as I was writing my October notes on Broadcasting the 
Essc was preparing to launch into the ether new essays at un- 
scripted talk. Of these one is of major significance: the Medieval 
Disputation on a thesis postulating The Necessity of an Ethical Basis for 
Human Action, conducted in the Old Hall of Lincolns Inn between 
two members of the Dominican Order. Brought on with no special 
flourish of publicity, the disputation may well mark the start of an 
important new phase in experiment with the spoken word. It produced 
a measure of the vitality of spoken seodisonal challenge which should 
be the particular ~—_ of broadcasting but has hisheeto been kept 
mystically in reserve like an unrecognized and unfertilized Queen Bee. 

The disputation has been an excellent first move. There are un- 
limited possibilities to be worked. The strict medieval syllogistic 
formulae of disputation make it easier for a participant to avoid his 
opponent than to throw him; a speaker is pushed on by the mechanics 
of the rules when he might more usefully pause to assail the previous 
speaker’s qualifications. But as a formal exercise in wit the broadcast 
was a triumph which could have stood comfortably at least a half 
hour longer. 

If this ancient and self-renewing art of civilization, blended of 
mind, personality and language, is to give of its best to the medium 
of Broadcasting it will require that the B.B.C. provide a “school” or 
facility for the regular exercise and development of potential extempore 
microphone speakers. The faculty must be ual and given 
opportunity to produce a general revival; it will not simply ripen, 
except in the rare and unpredictable soil of genius, without favourable 
conditions. There are other incipient ile which would also repay 
special nursing, and the needs of the whole situation might be contained 
by the establishment of an “experimental workshop” of broadcasting. 
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It may be asked why such an organization is required and why all 
experiment may not be worked into the normal output of the Corpora- 
tion. In every large and powerful organization there is, as well as 
objective and disinterested endeavour, some jockeying for preferment. 
The B.B.C. is no exception. An ambitious producer, planner or 
administrator may well hesitate to sponsor an idea, however sound 


it promises to prove in the long run, which might be chiefly con- 


spicuous at first for its growing-pains and imperfections and perhaps 

mage his prospects by diminishing his immediate prestige. It follows 
that, as aa as poor ideas, a proportion of superior ones may be 
jettisoned as “too risky” or “unsuitable,” which might be salvaged 
and fairly tried if an independent and adequately financed department 
were commissioned to experiment with every possibility of the 
medium, without being held answerable to promiscuous clamour, or 
to the specious reflections of “Listener Research,” too often the en- 
forcement officer of mediocrity. 

There is, of course, the Thied Programme, but the bulk of the 
matter for experiment would not fall within its province. In the long 
run the experimental workshop would have to be judged by results, 
like muidlied else; and it would not be free of indigenous problems: 
colliding principles of recommendation and selection of ideas may 
already be spotted on the horizon. But the attempt would surely 
repay a hundred-fold all the effort it absorbed. 

Some of us have been perplexed lately to divine the significance of 
the terms “Home” and “Light’’ and in what respects of mandate and 
policy these two services differ. During the past few years they appear 
to have been converging on to the same standards until it is very 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. 

No reasonable listener will forget in judging the er of the 
B.B.C. the strain upon the best intentions of planners of “pressure 
groups.” There is an amorphous camaraderie of ears conditioned to 
resent as tyranny all that lies beyond the blissful quaver of the cinema 
organ. Bread and circuses have their dim successors even in austerity. 
The planner has no easy, but a gravely responsible task, for the in- 
fluence of broadcasting is incalculable. The B.B.C. does not merely 
serve, it creates tastes and standards. The resurgence of national interest 
in operatic and orchestral music which began to be noticeable in the 
nineteen-thirties was directly due to the firm and far from easy policy 
of the B.B.C. in exposing dubious millions to influences whose 
significance they could not at first even partly apprehend. It is therefore 
a matter for serious concern that the introduction of the Third Pro- 
gramme, an historic event, should have been offset by what is at least 
partly a calculated “devaluation” of Home Service matter. Most talks 
of any substance now seem to be assigned, almost automatically, to 
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the Third, even when they are not abstruse or specialized and might 
have a wide effect and although the Third cannot be effectively got in 
many parts of the country. In both Home and Light there has been 
increasing a preponderance of the kind of ater platitudes which 
most of us first met as children in the lounge of an hotel. It used to be 
called “novelty” or “tea-time’’ music and, briskly facetious or stickily 
plaintive, was normally restricted to the late afternoon. To-day there 
is almost no escaping it. It seems to be permanently on tap and so 
many taps seem to be left padlendadnendy turned on. For the latter 
part of the situation the B.B.C. are in no way responsible and no 
doubt harassed planners have been persuaded by the kind of listeners 
who make a practice of writing soliciting post-cards to the Corporation 
and the Radio Times that the demand for a regular drip of these sort 
of sounds is almost universal. Also responsible po and reviews 
and their readers have not done enough in the past to brace with 
encouragement and creative criticism the more enlightened efforts 
of the Corporation, or to make the planners aware of Ze unexpressed 
opinions of the kind of listeners who do not habitually write to the 
Radio Times. Only if we make the effort to supply this lack can we 
reasonably expect Prospero to use more Ariel a a little less Caliban. 

In the past ten days or so there has been a slight rise in the quality 
of Home Service sensibility, chiefly realized in one or two outstandingly 
good concerts, and the new series of Reith lectures given by Robert 
Birley, the Headmaster of Eton. Mr. Birley in his first lecture on 
The Problems of Patriotism dealt, largely from his experience as an 
advisor to the Control Commission in Germany, with the nature 
of Unity and Diversity as it might apply in the kind of society of 
nations envisaged in the idea of a United Europe. His talk contained 
a diluted measure of well-informed thought; it was properly unallusive, 
direct, and free of sophisticated intellectual sub-plot. But, perhaps in 
compliance to a brief. requiring that everything he said must be under- 
stood by every listener, Mr. Birley, it seemed to me, said less than the 
matter and the status of the lecture could have borne. The subject of 
the reconciliation of Unity and Diversity within a functioning group or 
society could not be more apposite to the present times; it is, indeed, 
the subject of this age if preference must be given; and, in particular, 
it concerns the whole organic life of the B.B.C., where there is a 
danger that fussy control at the wrong level stifling the diversity of 
interpretation from which healthy vitality springs. Along this road 
we are led back to the predicament of the producer, which I touched 
on briefly in our September number, and to the oppressive dictatorship 
of taste inevitable when one fallible mortal, the Controller of a service, 


is held wholly responsible for the tactics as well as the strategy of a 
service. Joun: 
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DR. OATES OF SALAMANCA 


Titus Oates, by Jane Lane (Andrew Dakers 21s). 
M: Lanz is to be congratulated on her courage in undertaking 


so grim and unrelieved a work asa biography of Titus Oates (a 
work that has deterred biographers for nearly two hundred and fifty 
ears) as well as on her skill and scholarship. No biographer can ever 
eee beeen able to claim with more likelihood of truth that his work 
is definitive. 

It is interesting sometimes to speculate on how our ideas of a period 
would be modified if one character or one episode were removed. A 
man like Titus Oates occurs like a slip of the tongue, disclosing the 
unconscious forces, the night side of an age we might otherwise have 
thought of in terms of Dryden discussing the art of dramatic poesy, 
while his Thames boatmen rested on their oars and the thunder of a 

pical indeterminate sea battle came up from the Medway no louder 
yr the noise of swallows in a chimney. The reach of human nature 
in his day, if Oates had not enlightened us, would not have extended 
much lower than the amiable vices of the Court, Rochester acting 
Dr. Bendo, Sedley prancing naked on the Epsom balcony, sin flutter- 
ing with the unimportance of a fan through the delicate cadences of 
Shennt rose, that played so untae with the same counters, 
the Park, the Mulberry Gardens, the game of ombre, and as night 
falls “’tis now but high Mall, Madam, the most entertaining time of 
all the evening.” And reaching the other way, would our hand have 
extended, without the martyrs of the Plot, much further than the 
piety of Bunyan? Until Oates came on to the scene, it seemed hardly a 
period for courage any more than for evil. The career of Oates 
ploughed up the age and exposed the awful unchanging potentialities 
of human nature. 

If we wished to present a portrait of evil in human terms it would 
be hard to find a more absolute example than the Salamanca doctor. 
At no point in his career does he seem to have been touched by any 
form of idealism. At no point is it possible to say that he was led on 
by a false fanaticism, or that he did wrong with any idea that right 
might come. His career was one of unexampled squalor, from his 
snotty-nosed childhood. “I thought that he would have been a natural,” 
his mother is said to have reported, “for his Nose always run and he 
slabbered at the mouth, and his Father could not endure him; and when 
he came home at night the Boy would used to be in the Chimney 
corner, and my Husband would cry take away this snotty Fool, and 
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jumble him about, which made me often weep, because you know he 
was my child.” Yet the early years are the lighter side of Oates’s life. 
So long as he was unsuccessful we can be entertained by the grotesque- 
ness of his career: expelled from school, sent down from Cambridge, 
turned out of his living, wanted for his first perjury (he had coveted a 
schoolmaster’s post at Hastings and therefore brought against the poor 
man an accusation of committing an unnatural offence in the church 
porch), a chaplain in the Navy and expelled again. The shadows fall 
with his success—his “conversion” to Catholicism, his stay at St. 
Omer’s College, and last the Plot itself. 

Miss Lane is careful to give only such details of the Plot and the 
trials as come directly within the scope of her subject. She does not 
concern herself, for example, in any detail with the unsolved murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a wise austerity perhaps in a book so 
long and necessarily so unrelieved in its horror. Her judgment of 
Charles II is admirably balanced and her condemnation brief and 
pointed. Of Oates’s final trial she writes: “King James left Oates to 
the Law, which was precisely what King Charles had done in the case 
of Oates’s victims; but whereas Charles knew those victims to be 
innocent, James was convinced that Oates was guilty.’’ We prefer this 
final sentence on the King to the sentimental championship of Mr. 
Arthur Bryant: “Alone, vilified, driven on every side, Charles re- 
mained calm and patient, etc.” The King, it is true, was fighting for 
the survival of the House of Stuart, but those innocent men, cut down 
from the gallows while still alive to be drawn and quartered, may 
well have wondered whether the price the King paid was not too 
vicarious. “Let the blood lie on them that condemned them,” Charles 
is reported to have said, “for God knows I sign with tears in my 
eyes,” but even if an appeal is made to God, responsibility cannot be 
so easily shifted, and tears are more becoming after a crime than at the 
moment of commission. Perhaps this was the chief horror in the 
career of Oates, the corruption he exercised through fear. If he had 
had one redeeming quality, physical or mental, if he had charmed as 
some dictators have done with bonhomie or inspired confidence with 
false oratory, the corruption would have seemed less extreme, but fear 
was his only weapon, and Charles II joins the poor ex-schoolmaster 
William Smith as one of those on whose cowardice Oates found he 


could rely. 
GRAHAM GREENE 
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Essays ee and Society, by Edwin Muir (The Hogarth Press 
8s 6d). 
Ee work of a critic of fine perceptions and a deep integrity, these 
essays are among the best criticism that has appeared since Eliot’s 
Selected Essays and of Middleton Murry’s Countries of the Mind. They - 
generously satisfy that first requirement of criticism, to be interesting: 
and they do so because they are quite unusually well written. In this 
book there is no jargon, and no vague “appreciation.’’ Instead we 
have the sort of prose that appears only when a man who has long 
studied the art of writing has something to say, and takes pains to say 
it as well as he can. 

Since a feeling for language is the root of both arts, a man who 
writes unusually well is often a good critic. This is true of Mr. Muir. 
He is the most sympathetic of critics. Whether his subject is Burns, 
Chapman, or Holderlin, he is quick to put himself in the right attitude 
for understanding, and sure in the tact of his interpretation. His 
method is essentially intuitive. This does not mean that he is deficient in 
intellectual power, but rather that the origin of many of these essays 
seems to have been an intuition, a flash of insight into the heart of the 
writer criticized. 

The essay on Scott is a good example. It begins from “a feeling I 
have often had after re-reading him. I experience the full shock of his 
imagination, but in a while I find it has left no lasting impression. 
Certain scenes and characters remain, along with a sense of abounding 
stir and bustle; but the full impact of a great mind, changing and 
illuminating one’s apprehension of life, is not there. Or rather, after 
being present while I read, it is dissipated.”” How are we to account for 
this impression? Mr. Muir reminds us of John Buchan’s remark that 
Scott had a “secret world” of thought and imagination as well as his 
public one of everyday, suggests that a girl with whom he fell in love 
as a young man was the only person ever imaginatively associated with 
this secret world, and conjectures that her rejection of him, followed 
by an unimpassioned marriage, may have led Scott to observe too 
often an emotional reticence which impoverished his art. Only occa- 
sionally does Scott speak “simultaneously from his daylight and his secret 
world.” Then we are reminded, surprisingly, of Dostoevsky; for with 
him Scott shares the power of ae making one of his characters 
“say things of more than individual —— ... tum(ing) them 
into voices which seem to speak for whole classes of humanity to all 
humanity.” The essay ends with four speeches of this kind (all, one 
notes, in Scots); and it is true that they stand comparison even with the 
great speeches in Crime and Punishment and The Brothers Karamazov. 
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Too many writers have been explained in terms of unhappy love 
affairs. Whether Mr. Muir’s hypothesis is true or false, however, the 
perception from which the essay starts is profoundly true; and as he 
seeks to account for this perception he f sano unexpected light on 
some of Scott’s less familiar work and reminds us vividly of the extra- 
ordinary but never perfect merit of his best. This rightness of approach 
is characteristic of Mr. Muir. He refuses to be intimidated by the bulk 
of a man’s work, or the number of books that have been written about 
him. He is true to his own intuition: “Browning’s character, and his 
personal philosophy when he stated it, were optimistic; but his world 
of imagination was not: for the qualities which made up that world 
were not all comforting.” That sounds obvious; but hadanyonestated 
it quite so clearly before? 

In his attempt to account for his impressions Mr. Muir does not con- 
fine himself to the biography of the individual writer. In some of the 
finest of these essays he passes to a consideration of the milieu in which 
the writer lived. This constant attempt to relate an author to his world 
may be seen from the first essay in the book, where Mr. Muir says 
of Henryson’s age: “It was one of those ages when everything, in spite 
of the practical disorder of life, seems to have its place; good and evil; 
the earth, heaven and hell; and (when) the life of man and of the beasts 
turns naturally into a story because it is part of a greater story about 
which there is general consent”—from this first essay to almost the 
last, a perceptive note on “The Decline of the Novel”: “To the novelist 
fifty or a hundred years ago life obediently fell into the mould of a 
story; to the novelist to-day it refuses to do so. . . . The characteristic 
modern novel is a story without an ending. . . . Our existence, like our 
works, is an unfinished sentence.” 

But it is not only historically that Mr. Muir is interested in politics, 
not only for the light such an interest throws on writers of the past. He 
is a man of letters of the best sort: his concern for good writing is only 
one aspect of a deep and far-ranging concern for what is valuable in 
human life. ““To say that Shakespeare had no politics,” he writes in his 
essay on King Lear, “can only mean that he had no conception of what 
is good in society; and to assert that would bring an immediate denial 
from everybody. It has been said that he was above the conflict; it 
would be more true to say that he was above the classification. For 
he had very strongly a conception of what is good in society.” Mr. 
Muir’s own interest in “what is good in society” informs practically 
every essay in the book, those on Henryson and Chapman hardly less 
than that on Spengler. The title of the collection is well chosen, there- 
fore; it is justified not only by the fact that several essays deal explicitly 
with the relation between literature and politics (in the widest sense), 
but also by the fact that such criticism as this, which is neither narrowly 
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stylistic nor vaguely “philosophical,” is concerned not only with the 
man behind the book, but equally with the society behind the man. 
Literary criticism of this high order is a kind of criticism of life. 

Readers of his autobiography, The Story and the Fable, know that 
Mr. Muir’s concern for “what is good in society” had its origin in his 
experience of being plunged into a life of poverty in Glasgow after 
a happy childhood in Orkney. The shock of that sudden change has. 
coloured his whole life. The observation and comparison of ways-of- 
life which was forced on him so early has continued throughout his 
later voluntary travels. This volume is the richer for containing four 
essays on foreign writers, two on Hélderlin (one of them contains 
translations of key passages from Patmos), one on Spengler (could 
there by a more lethal opening sentence than “Oswald Spengler once 
had a great vogue in Germany”’?), and one on Kafka. The economy 
of Mr. Muir’s method may be seen in the fact that his essay on Kafka, 
whose works he and his wife have translated into English, contains 
only five short pages. Yet in these pages we find the essence of Kafka. 

As these essays show, the same sympathetic quality which makes 
Mr. Muir a fine critic and an ideal translator fits him well for the task 
of interpreting one culture to the inheritors of another. It was a matter 
for rejoicing, therefore, when at the end of the war he was invited to 
return to Prague (where he spent some happy years before the war, 
and was deals influenced by friendship with Karel Capek) to teach 
the Czechs about English literature and English life. It is a sad thing 
to hear now that he has had to return to this country. 

IAN JACK 


SWEET ARGUMENT 


Elizabethan Lyrics from the original texts, chosen, edited, and arranged 
by Norman Ault (Longmans 21s). 


Poetry of the English Renaissance 1509-1660, selected from early editions 


and manuscripts and edited by J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. 
Hudson (F. S. Crofts and Co., New York). 


T HIRTY years ago the main difficulty in becoming thoroughl 
acquainted with the poetry of the sixteenth and early seventeen 
centuries was the inaccessibility of much significant verse lying within 
this compass. Of the scholars who have worked effectively since then 
to provide reliable and adequate representation for the verse of this 
long and irregular, yet continuous and teasingly indivisible literary 
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span are Mr. Norman Ault of England and Messrs. Hebel and Hudson 
of America. 

Re-issues of their respective books (Mr. Ault’s revised and ae 

appropriately coincide. For Elizabethan Lyrics and Poetry of the Englis 
Renaissance overlap scarcely at all; they may be used with advantage to 
re = each other and are good neighbours and allies on a book- 
shelf. 
The former, being the more restricted in scope, is the more complete 
within its precisely fixed limits. Mr. Ault traces the Elizabethan 
development of one kind of verse, the lyric, by presenting nearly all 
the best examples in strict chronological order. Very reasonably, as the 
collection is meant to be read for pleasure by the modern reader, he has 
modernized, and so pret the imaginative flights of Tudor 
spelling. To standardize pronunciation was beyond his, or anyone clse’s 
capacity, since educated Elizabethans would pronounce the same word 
differently according to whether their bias was to novel or traditional 
usage. “Favour” might be sounded much as we know it, or it might 
still make favoor’ in the French manner of their grandfathers. As bore 
as the middle of the eighteenth century two eminent orators were at 
odds over the pronunciation of the simple word great. Lord Chesterfield 
advised Dr. Johnson that it should be pronounced to rhyme to state; 
Sir William Yonge sent him word that it should be pronounced so as 
to rhyme with seat. An Elizabethan could have used both versions 
unselfconsciously in the course of a stanza or paragraph as his fancy 
inclined. 

Mr. Ault’s annotations are brief and fastidiously objective. But when 
gaps or discrepancies in evidence have to be bridged by speculation he 
moves with a swift and confident understanding of the glossed savage 
of the Elizabethan nature. His suspicion that a sonnet of Harrington's 
from Nugae Antiquae has been polished by a nice eighteenth-century 
hand is a subtle aim whose merit as literary criticism would not be 
diminished if it were proved incorrect, since the detection of a certain 
faintly abnormal, monotonous symmetry remains in any event 
admirable. 

Being representative of the whole social prospect the lyrics vary as 
much in subject as in quality, but all glow with the peculiar vitality 
imparted by the bracing air of the epoch. One can turn by a flick of 
the page from Munday choking over a surfeit of conceits to Raleigh 
expatiating on love with a practised poetic elegance which argues that 
he wrote more than has survived under his name. 

A student of the period may suffer the occasional twinge of dis- 
appointment at the absence of some cherished passage by a favourite 
poet, but he cannot fail to recognize an excellence of editorial dis- 
crimination which will not easily eonuneied. 
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By comparison Poetry of the English Renaissance is a rich but un- 
shapely monster, bulging suddenly at the most unexpected places and 
tapering away to nimple elsewhere. The authors’ intention 
has been “to give from the English Renaissance such poems as a lover 
of poetry might wish to have at his command.” Spenser, Shakespeare, 
et Milton are unrepresented as being sufficiently available in com- 

lete works; but their absence does the anthology a serious disservice 
* depriving it of the highest internal criterions. Furthermore, the 
authors have ooubeduae undertaken in the interests of the social 
picture to add “a few poems of historical or biographical interest, 
illustrating the literary life of Tudor-Stuart England.” This effort 
might have proved more commendable if making room for the clown 
Tusser and the amiable pedestrian William Basse had not implied the 
exclusion of Thomas Nashe. 

The notes at the end of the book suffer from uneasy inconsistency 
of tone. Some, the most useful, are biographical summaries and con- 
densed bibliographies, reflecting much care and industry. Others 
suddenly hoist an array of faded, critical flags, and issue literary orders 
of the day. It scarcely inspires confidence to have Samuel Daniel dis- 
posed of, for example, with a pastiche of fragmentary judgments, and 
with no attempt to estimate the contribution of “Delia” or “Rosa- 


mund” to English literature. There are a number of slips in detail, such 
as the pronouncement that Robert Southwell was executed “by hang- 
ing,” unexpected from historians familiar with this period. But the 
major achievement of assembly, collation and bibliography is impres- 
sive and valuable. 


Joun CHANDOS 


“KING LEAR” 


- Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature, A Study of “King Lear,” by John F. 


Danby (Faber & Faber 16s). 


This Great Stage, Image and Structure in “King Lear,” by Robert B. 
Heilman (Louisiana State University Press). 


ype new books on King Lear recall our attention to possibly the 
greatest and certainly among the most complex of all Shakespeare’s 
plays. Mr. Danby’s, the more stimulating of the two, is, as its title 
indicates, a study of the Shakespearian doctrine of “‘nature,” and uses 
some of the general concepts of the tragedy as a starting-point for 
what is in effect a personal interpretation of the dramatist’s work as a 
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whole. “King Lear,” in Mr. Danby’s opening affirmation, “can be 
regarded as a play dramatizing the meanings of the single word 
‘Nature’ ’’; and the first section of his book is concerned to differentiate 
the “benignant Nature” of traditional thought (mainly illustrated by 
quotation from Hooker) from the “malignant Nature”’ described, not 
so long after Shakespeare’s death, in the writings of Hobbes. King Lear 
is seen by Mr. Danby as the expression of a conflict between these two 
conceptions, which themselves reflect a profound split in Elizabethan 
society; the operations of “malignant Nature” are seen to work them- 
selves out through anarchy to destruction and the tragedy of Lear is 
that of the representative of a traditional order ten weakened in 
certain important respects and only achieving a measure of true self- 
knowledge through the implacable pressure of adverse circumstances. 

Having thus laid the foundations for his detailed study, Mr. Danby 
goes on to relate what he calls “Shakespeare’s Inner Biography 
up to 1606.” Some of his findings here—in spite of good chapters on 
the Fool and Cordelia—are weakened by an insufficient appreciation 
of the difference in dramatic technique and purpose that separates, let 
us say, Richard III from King Lear; and others are weakened by a 
tendency to read religious and even “‘medievalist” preconceptions too 
directly into Shakespeare’s work. It may be doubted, too, whether 
Lear’s famous prayer, “take physic, pomp,” can really be associated 
as closely as Mr. Danby would wish with the “equalitarian sentiment” 
of what he calls “the medieval underworld” and the Anabaptist 
movements of the sixteenth century. These, however, are relatively 
secondary points and there is no doubt that the discussion of the 
importance of “killing the King” in Shakespeare, and the interpretation 
of King Lear to which this leads, are the product of an illuminating and 
sensitive reading of the play. It is doubtful whether as much can be 
said for the concluding section of the book, “The Poet’s Society,” 
which suffers from an excessive abstraction and a tendency to platitude. 

Mr. Heilman’s contribution to the study of the play, more thorough 
in method and academic in outlook, needs to be accepted with reserva- 
tions. The product of a concern with imagery that operates mainly 
on the card-index level, it is prevented by its own deficiency in critical 
sensibility from drawing full value from its analysis of the recurrent 
themes so diligently sought and so thoroughly catalogued. The con- 
flicting central themes which Mr. Heilman is able to isolate from his 
most careful reading—the contrasts between blindness and sight, between 
“poor naked wretches” and those in “proud array,” between the 
contrasted conceptions of “‘nature” also referred to by Mr. Danby, 
between the mad who become spiritually “sane” and the sane who 
nevertheless reflect moral disorder—are undoubtedly of central 
importance and Mr. Heilman’s thoroughness enables him to bring 
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home to us the insistence with which Shakespeare himself stresses them. 
It is only when we are asked to proceed from these, its constituent 
parts, to a vision of the pattern of the play as a whole that we realize 
exactly where the author has fallen short of a complete interpretation 
of King Lear and of its place in Shakespeare’s work; and, havi 

i this, we shall conclude that This Great Stage is a book whick 
may well, in the hands of a sensitive reader, stimulate a completeness. 
of response which its author himself has been prevented from attaini 

by excessively narrow devotion to his own method. Many books have 
been written about Shakespeare of which a less positive judgment has 


to be made. 
Derek TRAVERSI 


PASTORAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Flower and the Wheel, by Adrian Bell (The Bodley Head 7s 6d). 
Spade among the Rushes, by Margaret Leigh (Phoenix House 12s 6d). 


wo more books about the land? But with a difference, for we are 

a long way from Cold Comfort Farm. Both writers are super- 
ficially concerned with the economics of living, but the real impor- 
tance of their writing lies in the permanent values implicit in their 
way of life. 

“While they worked, scraping and shaving the pig, they talked, 
these two, of the qualities of things. Of the making of a hoop for a 
tub, how one edge of the hoop-iron must be long and patiently dinged 
on the anvil to flatten and spread it to fit the expanding curve of the 
tub.” Of the wood of tubs, “Russian oak,” said Jake. “There’s nothing 
else can stand the strain—there’s never a knot in it bigger than a 
nut.” .. . Of sharpening steels—better have the old one reburred than 
buy a new one to-day. Of how the pig scrapes. “Not so well as he looked 
as though he might. Every pig ‘scrapes’ differently.” That is Mr. Bell, 
but for both writers “the qualities of things” are desperately important. 
in their very different environment and circumstances. Indeed both 
books are full of the spirit of place: “If we knew our own place,” 
writes Mr. Bell, “‘we should have wisdom.” The Flower and the Wheel 
is a sequence of dispersed meditations against the background of the 
Suffolk farming year familiar to us from the author’s earlier books. In 
ageregate they achieve a unity that grows convincingly as one reads. 
Miss Leigh’s is a more straightforward narrative: of the derelict croft 
which she has worked alone since 1942 at Smirisary on the coast of 
Inverness-shire, in one of the small and dying communities of the 
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Western Highlands, an environment, “which, though always exacting, 
is never beyond a reasonable man’s courage and resource.’’ Miss Leigh 
and Mr. Bell have this at least in common: neither of them is likely to 
look back having put hand to the plough. 

The plough. It is the urgent and recurrent theme of The Flower and 
the Wheel, emphasizing the primacy of the nation’s food: the reclama- 
tion of the wilderness that has encroached in the years of neglected 
English agriculture; the cry for daily bread in a world that is hungry; 
and the new mastery that the tractor has given into man’s hand. In this 
country we might grow enough food for all—of this Mr. Bell is con- 
vinced—and grow it we must in this danger period of post-war 
prostration and scarcity. 

The Flower and the Wheel is not always easy reading. The style is 
taut and at times disjointed. This, I think, is due to the technique of 
meditation which is often pursued by a series of fluid metaphors whose 
images are gradually integrated as the theme is developed to a con- 
clusion. It is an interesting technique which seems to indicate the 
writer's conscious mastery of his theme and the growing integration 
of his philosophy. 

There is altogether less sense of unease in Miss Leigh’s writing. 
Simplicity is its keynote, the — expression of a rare humility and 
serenity. The craftsmanship of her writing is of a piece with her farm- 
ing—’twill endure wind and weather. Under no illusions, she set her- 
self a limited objective—‘to repair a ruined cottage, to make a garden, 
and bring under cultivation a croft that would support a cow and a 
pony, was all that I could hope to do single-handed.”’ But to leave one 
al corner of the Highlands a little better than you find it is certainly 
worth while, antl on a croft where life can be reduced to the 
barest necessities without loss of dignity or freedom. It is in fact the 
impression of the quality of Highland life that we are most grateful 
for in Spade among the Rushes: the civilized and gracious dignity of the 
tiny isolated community, “the quietness that comes from settled lives 
and simple faith, where men are still cradled in a great tradition now 
almost gone from a blasted world,” and a measure of that ancient 
hospitality of Christian men in lonely places. 

Yet Miss Leigh has hard words to say of her friends and neighbours; 
in particular of the deadly apathy and loss of nerve which is the funda- 
mental cause of the depressed communities. The whole Highland 
problem as she sees it is moral and not economic: her own contribu- 
tion, as she would be the first to admit, offers no general solution. 
What cannot fail to be of value, however, is her strong faith in the 
worth of what she is doing, and the acquired serenity and singleness of 
mind, and the acquiescence in the face of brute facts which is essential 
for life in the Highlands. For there is no escape from the brute facts, 
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but “if I have emphasized the cross,” says Miss Leigh, “I have tried not 
to let its shadow hide the crown.”’ For in such a life there is the possi- 
bility of wisdom and contemplation as well as action. There is not 
only the solid satisfaction of sure but gradual physical achievement, 
but the beauty of the visible world and the inward peace that comes 
with it: the stark hills, and the faraway snows, the moaning of the 
surf, and the Cuillin sharp against the sunset. In a world that is too. 
much with us, there is room enough for a life of this quality. 


Rosin ATTHILL 


PATHETIC TALES 


Dark Avenues, by Ivan Bunin (John Lehmann gs 6d). 
ws A they lived unhappily ever after,” unless, perhaps, one or 


even all of the characters died. One pauses, wonders a little, and 
then realizes that these stories are Russian. Moreover, they were 
written in exile, during the recent war, by an old man: were they 
fairy tales one would be prepared to see even the fairies weep. 

They are love stories; for the most part, variations on a single 
theme: two lovers are forced by circumstances to part for ever, and 
by a lifetime of regret or by death to pay for their few happy moments 
together. Bunin believes that love alone is able to appease the suffering 
of human existence; yet, by that very appeasement, it lays the founda- 
tions for the deeper pain of regret. He sees love as a butterfly flitting 
across a range of grey hills, a butterfly that passes only once in a 
lifetime. In the human condition, it seems, there are only two possible 
states of mind: the joy of lovers together, and the sorrow of bei 
apart from a lover one has not yet met or from whom one is aan 
The resulting contrast and tension are the lights and shadows in which 
the author works. 

Though the stories are age-old, Bunin seems to be telling them for 
the first time. This freshness arises partly from Bunin’s almost childlike 
vision, partly from their intrinsic simplicity. For they are executed 
with that utmost economy of line which characterizes the master; so 
slight they might well be preliminary sketches for a larger canvas. 

If his fatalistic view of life and love is reminiscent of classic Chinese 
poetry, even more so is his style. He gains most of his effects, 
suggesting even the emotions and thoughts of his characters, by a 
description of natural objects. Subtle changes of mood are evoked, not 
by direct statement, but by the symbolic use of certain features of the 
background. The technique is both accurate and delicate; by means of 
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it Bunin is able to communicate all the nuances of his lovers’ emotions. 
In his actual choice of words, too, he is as precise and concise as a poet, 
and this lends added pathos to the stories. 

The tales themselves are told quietly, without anger or resentment 
at the fate of the characters. Bunin’s attitude to these unhappy lovers 
is hard to discover. From the continual descriptive interplay of man 
and nature one guesses that he thinks of them as in no way redeemed 
from the peed order: if they differ from the beasts it is only in their 


capacity for tears. 
VINCENT CRONIN 


THE ART OF TYPOGRAPHY 


Four Centuries of Fine Printing. Two hundred and seventy-two 
specimens of the work of presses established between 1465 and 
1924. With an Introduction by Stanley Morison (Benn 30s). 


HE reprinting of Stanley Morison’s masterly essay is to be most 
pe y welcomed. He describes it as his first published contri- 
bution to the study of printing (ignoring the earlier contributions to 
the Imprint and the Fleuron, etc.). But here already there is nothing 
tentative. It has all the authority and stimulating clarity that we have 
come to take for granted from him. 

The book first appeared in 1924 in a superb folio edition with six 
hundred reproductions in collotype. The new edition, very much in 
the spirit of our day, has half the number of reproductions in half-tone, 
with haphazard margins, a shoddy binding and inaccurate proof- 
reading. It is a bad misprint that the second, third and fourth plates 
from books printed in Venice are labelled as from Subiaco, nor is the 
list of plates impeccable. 

But the plates in spite of their abbreviated and reduced form are a 
most exciting collection. They will fill any intending printer or pub- 
lisher or amateur with enthusiasm. The fertility and invention of the 
early printers of Paris and Lyons and of such figures as Geoffrey Tory 
and of Oronce Finé, the mathematician, who designed and perhaps 
cut his own ornaments, is made abundantly clear. It is difficult to 
speak without exaggeration of, say, the title page of a Biblia Sacra of 
1590 from the Vatican printing office set in lemuivnly classical 
capitals with great simplicity and cunning, or of the brilliant sophis- 
tication of a page from Cousins’s Livre de perspective (1560). The 
sixteenth century has indeed by far the greatest number of plates and 
it is refreshing, even if a shade misleading, after so much emphasis on 
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the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to go back to the climate 
of 1924 and look again at the splendid examples that inspired the 
Pelican and the early Nonesuch Press. 

It is tantalising that the survey stops just before the inter-war revival 
of which Mr. Morison was largely the architect. A supplement of 
examples chosen by him from the last twenty years would be of great 
interest and value. But at least we can in some sort answer the question 

ropounded at the end of his essay. ““We come back to the question of 
fom principles. If we are acting against the highest interests of typo- 
graphy by remaining content with resurrected Garamond, Aldus, 
Jenson, and period usages thereof, what is the next step? We must 
have new types, new ornaments (perhaps even new conventions of 
display can be worked out) by the living rather than copies from the 
illustrious dead; therefore it is proper, indeed necessary, to study the 
history of printing, not as an an in itself, but as a means, an inspiration 
towards the typographical task before us.”” The “new types’ were 
notably those designed by Eric Gill under the aegis of Mr. Morison 
and his own “Times Roman,” and the printing trade owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the learning and enthusiasm he has lavished upon it. 
It is good that this book, in whatever shape, is available again as “an 
inspiration towards the typographical task before us’’ in 1949. 


REYNOLDS STONE 


ANALYSIS OF PAINTING 


The Language of Painting, by Charles Johnson (Cambridge University 

Press 25s). 

PENING this book at random the following passage caught my 
oo “Constructive designs in line alone may be described as 
almost one dimensional though they call forth images of two or three 
dimensions. Designs of flat areas of colour rigidly emphasize that a 
picture is a two dimensional surface. Sometimes, however, the colours 
are contrasted so as to suggest different distances from the spectator. 
Red is thought of as nearer than blue because of the effects of a real 
——, (p. 46). Astounded at the possibility of lines on paper 

ing considered as “almost one dimensional,” I read the book and 
can say that this passage is by no means unique. 

The production is handsome and the text illustrated by eighty pages 
of monochrome plates. The absence of colour would seem to spring 
from a mistrust of mechanical methods of reproduction rather than 
economy. As the title implies the volume is intended as a popular 
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grammar, with a vocabulary, to the language of painting; it “aims at 

iving a balanced standard and at giving equal importance to the 
loodinn aspects of painting: (i) the expression of emotion, (ii) vision 
and (iii) aati to material conditions.” Would Mr. Johnson, one 
wonders, really wish to give equal importance to “vision” and 
“obedience to material conditions” ? 

But apart from such considerations, readers unaccustomed to the 
visual “language”’ are left (without the aid of diagrams) to the almost 
impossible task of selecting from a picture such elements as its linear 
and spatial composition, and of imagining (from the author’s descrip- 
tion) its colour-scheme and following his assessment of the inter- 
relations of these elements and the emotional significance of each. Even 
the colour chart is shown by a line diagram and has to be assimilated 
in conjunction with Mr. Johnson’s description of the spectrum. 

In addition to requiring these mental gymnastics the text bristles 
with cross references to other text pages and to illustrated and unillus- 
trated pictures. An example of this is nine cross references on page 20 
and eleven on page 21. 

Another difficulty in the use of this simplified grammar is that it is 
entirely illustrated by accepted masterpieces. Mr. Johnson would 
doubtless agree that there is no such thing as a “dead masterpiece”: 
nevertheless the language he ascribes to those he mentions is distinctly 
archaic and so limited as to be quite inapplicable to modern art, or to 
collections showing the development of a school rather than a group of 
masterpieces. It must be inferred that Mr. og sa heart is not in 
contemporary painting, though he admits that “painting is the out- 
come of an attitude towards life and the understanding of it demands the 
study of contemporary events and ideas.’’ The p dee on recent 
developments are consequently the cross he has to bear, as can be seen 
from the initial quotation above. 

Analysis of the mechanics of pictures is only useful in so far as it is 
restricted to demonstrable fact. On the other hand, a sense of beauty 
can sometimes be communicated through a writer's enthusiasm and 
emotional insight, as is the case when Proust, probably thinking of 
Monet, describes impressionist painting which, in its capture of a 
moment, is so nearly equivalent to his own preoccupation with time. 
One can only conclude that had the intention of the present volume 
been more restricted and less of a compromise the author’s purpose 
would have been better served. As it is, those who know little may be 
comforted, but those who wish to know more will be baffled and 


frustrated. 
Honor Frost 
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114 Mount Street, W.1. 6th October, 1949. 


DEar Sir, 
The Wilton Diptych 


May I bring to your readers’ notice a few relevant facts bearing on 
Professor Tristram’s most interesting study of the Wilton Diptych in 
your issues for June and July? For brevity’s sake I summarize under 
several heads. 

(1) The King’s apparent age. Richard II is beardless in the Diptych, 
bearded in the great Westminster Abbey portrait and his effigy. It is 
at least plausible to connect the Abbey portrait with a payment of 
14th December, 1395 (F. Devon: Issues of the Exchequer, 1837, p. 262; 
cf. W. R. Lethaby: Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, 1906, 

. 278); and the tomb and effigy are closely dated by the indentures 
Stuend in Rymer’s Foedera) of 1st and 24th April, 1395. The work was 
to be complete by Michaelmas, 1397, and this is confirmed by the 
account of Henry Yevele and Stephen Lote (Public Record Office, 
E. 101/473/10) showing that they had received for the marblework of 
the tomb all but £6 13s. 4d. of the agreed £250 by 24th July, 1397. 


It is reasonably certain, therefore, that Richard II was bearded by a 
date in 1396 at the latest. But the date at which he was still beardless 
can be brought forward considerably. Winchester College was built 
for William of Wykeham and with direct royal approbation, shown 
by at least two — visits to the works and by the placing of the 


King’s portrait in the glass of the east window of the College Chapel. 
Building did not start until 1387, while glass for the windows was 
being brought from Oxford in the summer of 1393 (J. D. Le Couteur: 
Ancient Glass in Winchester, 1920, p. 63). 
The portrait of Richard II included in this glazing shows him beard- 
less; nor is this an error on the part of the copyist of 1822 who made the 
lass now in the Chapel. The original glass of the King’s figure has 
 setinee survived, and is equally beardless. Moreover, the face, 
which is evidently intended as a portrait and is not likely to have been 
drawn before 1390, if so early, has much the same boyish appearance 
as in the Diptych, and the treatment of the hair is similar. Here, the 
King kneels with hands joined in prayer before a figure of St. John 
Baptist bearing the Lamb upon a book, and standing beside a banner. 
The general resemblances are as striking as the utter dissimilarity of 
detail. 


Outside this same east window are two carved stone heads supporting 
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the label-mould, one a King, the other a Bishop. The King unquestion- 
ably represents Richard II, and is quite beardless. This head again is not 
likely to have been carved before 1390, and is probably rather later. 
The facts concerning these portraits of Richard II do not seem pre- 
viously to have been considered in connection with the dating df the 
Diptych, though they were published in 1932 by Mr. Herbert Chitty. 
(H. Chitty and S. Pitcher: Medieval Sculptures at Winchester College, 
p. 10-11 and Plate XXIV). 

(2) Costume. With one exception, the dress shown in the Diptych 
is of a ceremonial character, and cannot be relied on as evidence for 
dating. The exception consists of the King’s high collar, resembling a 
ruff. This type of collar is a marked feature of men’s costume around 
1400, and is said (F. M. Kelly and R. Schwabe: A Short History of Costume 
and Armour, 1931, p. 26) to have evolved, with a number of other 
eccentric fashions, “between 1380 and 1390.” It is prominent in the 
illumination of Chaucer reading to a courtly audience (Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge MS. 61; reproduced in E. G. Millar: English 
Illuminated MSS. p the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 1928, Plate 94) 
of c. 1400, and in many other representations of the period 1395-1410. 
It is absent earlier; notably from the weepers on Edward III’s tomb 
of c. 1377, or those of the tomb of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who died 1371. 

(3) Badges. Professor Tristram refers to the “eagles displayed”’ on the 
King’s robe as “undoubtedly having their special significance” (Part I. 
p- 381); the suggestion that they referred to the Empire was sum- 
marily dismissed by Scharf (Arundel Society, 1882, p. 43). Yet they 
do closely resemble badges of eagles which probably do commemorate 
Anne of Bohemia, as on the chancel roof of the Great Hospital at 
Norwich of c. 1385 (A. Oswald in Country Life, 19th December, 1947, 
Pt. ii, Fig. 5). Their presence on the King’s robe, taken with the total 
absence of any direct allusion in the Diptych to either of Richard II’s 
queens, would be consonant with a date between 7th June, 1394 
(Anne’s death), and 12th March, 1395-96 (proxy marriage to Isabella 
of France). 

The badges of the hart on the King’s robe in the Diptych are not 
merely “pounced” in the same manner as those engraved upon his 
effigy, but are of almost identical design, together with the rendering 
of grass, flowers and broomcods. This tends against any long lapse of 
time between the execution of the Diptych and that of the effigy in 
c. 1396. 

(4) Provenance. I entirely agree with Professor Tristram in adher- 
ence to an English origin for the Diptych. But the dangers of trying to 
prove a negative are well shown by his statement (Pt. II, p. 35) that 

‘there is no shred of proof that (Herebrecht of Cologne) . . . was in the 
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employment of any great man intimately connected with the Court.” 
Evidence again comes from Winchester College, from that rich quarry 
of entries on the dorse of Wykeham’s account roll for the summer of 
1393 (for knowledge of, and access to which I am indebted to the 
unfailing kindness of Mr. Chitty). 

One item under the heading “Messages with foreign expenses” 
reads: ‘‘For the cart of Roger atte Grove hired from Esher to Farnham 
with the equipment of Herebright the painter of London carried in 
the month of April, 3s. 4d.” (In carecta Rogeri atte Groue conducta de 
Esshere vsque Farnham cum hernesio Herebright pictoris Londoniensis 
cariato mense aprilis iij.s. iiij.d.) This extends by at least five years Here- 
bright’s sojourn in England, and implies that by 1393 he was already 
well known in London. For that matter, Bishop Braybrooke of 
London, for whose cathedral Herebright was executing paintings in 
1398-1403, had been Keeper of the Signet and Chancellor, and was 
eminently a courtier. 

(5) Miscellanea. Scharf added a postscript to his monograph, con- 
cerning the former existence “in the English College at Rome of a 
tabula with figures of Richard II and Anne of Bohemia kneeling in 
heraldic dresses, and offering to the Blessed Virgin the island of 
Britain, St. John assisting.” The heraldic flavour and particular sig- 
nificance of this painting, like the similar qualities of the Heed, 
suggest the presence in England of a Court painter expert in heraldry 
but capable of going far beyond normal iconography. 

This may well have been Gilbert Prince, who did not die until early 
in 1396, and who was probably the immediate successor of Hugh of 
St. Albans as King’s Painter in 1368 (see my note in Burlington Magaz- 
ine, November 1947, LXXXIX, pp. 303-5, where relevant sections of 
Hugh’s and Gilbert’s wills are printed). Professor Tristram has, I 
think, been misled by the wording of Devon’s abstract (Issues... 
pp- 251-2), when he suggests that Prince “returned to the King in the 
form of a loan” the large payment (£650) of 1393. It was the “divers 
works of his (Prince’s) art,” not the cash, that were “delivered to 
(Alan Stokes clerk of the great wardrobe) for the King’s use.” 

(6) Conclusion. While none of these facts clearly disproves a date 
of c. 1377, several of them throw considerable doubt upon it, and 
deserve consideration in future study of the problem. 


Yours faithfully, 
Har Moon Corrace, _ Joun H. Harvey 


LITTLE BOOKHAM, 
SURREY. 
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